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OURSELVES 


The Philological Society of Calcutta was founded in the year 1931, wh Professor 
Suniti Kumar Chatterjee as President and Mr. Sukumar Sen as Secretary. During the 
first year (1931-32) one extraordinary and eight ordinary meetings were held. 

At the inaugural meeting (March 10, 1931) Mr. Sukumar Sen read a paper on Verb 
Substantive in Bengali. 

Second meeting (April 21, 31): Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi read a paper om 
Treatment of the Sibilant in the Apabhramáa. 

Third meeting (August 11, 31) : Professor S. K. Chatterjee read a paper on Some 
Outstanding Tendencies in Phonetics. 

Fourth meeting (August 26°31): Dr. P. C. Bagchi read a paper on Chronology 
of Siddhacáryas. 

Fifth meeting (September 22, 31) : Dr. P. C. Bagchi read a paper on Bergaigne 
and Vedic Interpretation. ` 

Sixth meeting (October 31,'31): Mr. S. Sen read a paper on Pribrégavijay of 
Mal&dhar Vasu. 

Seventh meeting (January 21, 32?) : Mr. S. Sen read a paper on the Compound 
Verb and the Prohibitive Particle in East Bengali. 7 

Eighth meeting (March 2, 32): Mr. Monomohan Ghosh read a paper on Nature 
and Origin of Maharastri Prákrt. 

An Extraordinary meeting was held at the President's residence at 8 p.m. on March 
10,'32. Mr. Amulyadhan Mukherjee read a paper on New Treatment of Bengali Metre. 
The function concluded with a dinner given by the President. 

The first annual general meeting was held on March 10,’32. The following: 
members and guests were present : 

Professor S. K. Chatterjee (President), Mr. Pramatha Chowdhury, Mr. Sailendra 
Nath Mitra, Mr. Mohit Kumar Ghosh, Dr. Hemchandra Roy, Mr. Ajit Kumar Ghosh, 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi. Mr. Muhammad Enamul Huq, Mr. Gopal Halder, Dr. Hemchandra 
Ray Chaudhuri, Dr. Panchanan Mitra, Mr. Amiya Kumar Sen, Mr. Pramatha Nath Roy, 
Mr. Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee, Mr. M. Ghosh, Mr. Amiya Nemai Chandra, Mr. S, Sen 
(Secretary). 

The Secretary presented his annual report. Mr. K. C. Chatterjee read a paper on 
Panini a Poet, Dr. P. C. Bagchi on Mysticism of Kabir and Mr. S. Sen on Some Notes 
on the Language of the Mahabharata, The President made a communication about the 
traditional mythological stories or anecdotes and their antiquities. 

The President placed the manuscript of his Bengali grammar for inspection by the 
members and guests present. 

In the second year (1932-33) nine ordinary meetings were held. 

First meeting (July 30, '32) : Dr. P. C. Bagchi read a paper on the Yoga Conception 
in the Vedic Literature. l 
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.. Second meeting (July 27, 32) : Mr. S. Sen raised a discussion on Mr. Amulyadhan 

Mukherjee’s paper on the Bengali Metre (Published in the Vañgiya Sahitya Parishad Patrik@) 

Third meeting (September 3,32) : Professor Surendra Nath Sen read a paper on 
Some Extract from Dom Antonio’s Discourses. 

Foürth meeting (December 14, 32) : Professor S. K. Chatterjee read a paper on 
Tansen as a Poet. | 

Fifth meeting (January 6, '33): Professor Kshitish Prasad Chattopadhyay read a 
paper on the Chronology of the Andhra Dynasty. It was followed by discussions led 
bv Professor Hemchandra Raychaudhuri. 

Sixth meeting (February 14, '33): Mr. M. Ghosh spoke on Relative Antiquity of 
Padapatha to the Samhita Patha. There was a discussion. 

Seventh meeting (February 15, '33) : Mr. S. Sen spoke on Srikhanda School of Bengali 
Vaishnavism. There was a discussion. 

Eighth meeting (February 23, 33) : Dr. P. C. Bagchi spoke on Mysticism.of Carya 
Songs. There was a discussion. 

Ninth meeting (March 8, '33) : Professor S. K. Chatterjee communicated to the 
Society a paper on The Phonetics of Konkani Dialect by Dr. S. M. Katre. 

The second annual general meeting was SEM in March 1933. The following members 
and guests were present : 

Professor S. K, Chatterjee (President), Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Dr. A. P. Dasgupta, 
Mr, M. Ghosh, Mr. S. N. Mitra, Mr. Tripurari Chakrabarti, Mr. K. C. Chatterjee, 
Mr. D. M. Bhattacharya, Pandit Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya, Mr. Priya Ranjan Sen, Dr. P. 
C. Bagchi, Dr. P. Mitra, Mr. Manoranjan Gupta, Mr. M. K. Bhattacharya, Mr. H. K. 
Banerjee, Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya, Mr. S. Sen (Secretary). 

The Secretary presented his annual report. Mr. K. C. Chatterjee read a paper on 
Some Technicalities of the Sanskrit Grammar, Mr. M. Ghosh on Sikga-tracts, Mr. S. Sen 
on Evolution of the Rádhà-Krsna Legend and Professor S. K. Chatterjee on Polyglotism 
in Ancient India. 

During the third year (1933-34) only three ordinary SEE were held. 

First meeting (August 23,'33): Dr. P.C. Bagchi read a paper on Parāvřtti in 
Yogáüc&ára Philosophy. 

,Second meeting (March 15, 34) ; Mr. S. Sen spoke on tbe history of the Early 
Bengali Literature. 

Third meeting (March 22, '34) : Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh spoke on The Indo-European 
"Characteristics of Sanskrit. 

The third annual general meeting was held at the residence of the President (Oct. 6, 
794). The following members and guests were present : 

Professor S. EK Chatterjee (President), Dr. Norman Brown (Guest-in-chief), Mr. R 
P. Chandra, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dr. K. L. Ganguly, Brahmachari Govind, Mr. H. K. Dev, 
Mr. M. Ghosh, Mr. S. Sen (Secretary). MEE S 

The Secretary read his annual.report. The. President spoke on the Romanisation 
of the Bengali Script. Mr. M. Ghosh introduced a discussion on Maharastri Prakrt. 
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During the fourth year (1934-35) four meetings were held. 

First meeting (November 28, '34) : Mr. K. C. Chatterjee read a paper on Folk- 
-etymology in Sanskrit. l . 

Second meeting (January 16, '35) : Mr. S. Sen read a paper on The Indefinite Pronoun 
-in Indo-Iranian. e 

Third meeting (February 13, 35) : Mr. Hamid Ullah read a paper on Nirali Urdu. 

Fourth meeting (February 26, '35) ; Mr. S. Sen read a paper on The Grammar of the 

‘Srikpsnakirtan. 
The fourth annual general meeting was held at the residence of the President 
‘(February 8, '36). The following members and guests were present : 

Professor S. K. Chatteejee (President), Professor Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya (Guest- 
in-Chief), Pandit Ksitimohan Sen, Mr. M. Ghosh, Mr. S. Chakravarty, Mr. A. K. Mitra, 
Mr. S. C. Chaudhury, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Mr. A. K. Sen, Mr. S. K. Banerjee, Mr. Hamid 
Uab. Mr. S. Sen (Secretary). 

The Secretary before presenting his annual report for 1934-35 congratulated 
Mah&àmahopadháya VidhuSekhar Bhattacharya and Professor S. K. Chatterjee, the one 
being appointed as Asutosh Professor and the other elected a fellow of the Asiatic 
“Society. Professor Bhattacharya was congratulated on the bestowal of the title of 
Mahamahop&dhaya. The Secretary presented his annual report and stated that owing to the 
absence of the President (deputed by the University to attend the Phonetic Conference 

. in London, held in July 1935) the annual general meeting was delayed. 

The President then addressed the meeting on the matter of amalgamating our 
projected Bulletin with the organ of the Linguistic Society of India. It was decided that 
“before any step could be taken details may be ascertained from the Secretary of the 
Linguistic Society as regards the financial position of the Society. 

Immediately after the annual general meeting was over an ordinary meeting was 
held. 

During the year 1935-36 only five ordinary meetings were held. 

First meeting (September' 35) : Dr. B. K. Ghosh read a paper on Verbs in Sanskrit. 

Second meeting (December 18, 35): Mr. Hamid Ullah read a paper on Basic 
“Hindustani. 

Third meeting (January 16, '36): Mr. S. Sen placed before the members the manus- 
-cript of his Old Persian Inscriptions of the Achaemenian Emperors. 

The fourth meeting (February 8,'36) was held immediately after the annual 
general meeting at the residence of the President. Mr. S; Sen read a paper on Etymo- 
logy of Some Old Persian and Old Indo-Aryan Words. 

Fifth meeting (September 10, '36): Mr. S. Sen read a paper on Gopichandra 
Literature in Bengali There was a discussion on the Hittite word Akhaiwaa introduced 
“by Dr. B. K. Ghosh. 

At the fifth annual general meeting (September 30, "261 the following members 


«and guests were present: 
Professor S. K. Chatterjee (President), Dr. B. S. Guha, Mr. M. Ghosh, Mr. Sambhu 
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Chandra Choudhuri, Mr. Ajit Kumar Mitra, Mr, Bhabani Prosad Raychaudhury, 
Dr. Immanuel Olsvanger of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (Guest-in-Chief), Dr.P. 
C..Bagchi, Mr. Surapati Chakravarty, Mr. Sudhir Kumar Mukherjee, Mr. Indira Prasad 
Panth. Mr. Aditya Kumar Chatterjee, Mr. S. Sen (Secretary). 

Before tfansacting the business of the day the President moved the following reso-- 
lutions which were unanimously adopted : 

The Philological Society of Calcutta University places on record its sense of deep- 
sorrow at the death of Professor Antoine Meillet of the University of Paris, which is- 
an irreparable loss to the science of Linguistics, particularly of the Indo-European 
languages. 

The Philological Society offers its heartfelt condolence to the bereaved family of the. 
Professor. 

- It was resolved further that copies of the resolutions be sent to the family of the 
late Professor and also to the Société de Linguistique of Paris. 

The Secretary then read his report for the year 1935-36. 

Dr. Olsvanger gave a very interesting discourse on the adoption of the Hebrew- 
language by the Jewish people in Palestine. 

There were five ordinary meetings duriag the year 1936-37. 

First meeting (January '37) : Dr. B. K. Ghosh read a paper on Sanskrit Philology. 

Second meeting (January '37): Mr. S. Sen read a paper on Some Indo-Aryan 
Etymologies. 

Third meeting (September 15, '37) : Dr. S. Sen (Secretary) read a paper on Indo- 
European alternance between short vowel plus nasal and long vowel without nasal and 
its extension in Eastern Middle Indo-Aryan. 

Fourth meeting (November '37): Dr. B. K. Ghosh read a paper on Genesis of 
Rigvedic Gods. 

Fifth meeting (November 37) : Dr. S. Sen read a paper on Heteroclisis and Stem-. 
alternation in Indo-Aryan. 

The sixth annual general meeting was held at 5-30 p.m. on January, 1938, The 
following members and guests were present : 

Professor S. K. Chatterjee (President), Mm. Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya, Dr. U. K 
Ghosal, Dr. B.S. Guha, Mr. K. C. Chatterjee, Mr. K. P. Goswami, Mr. Bhabani Prasad 
Raychaudhuri, Mr. Hettiaretchi, Professor F. W. Thomas (Guest-in-chief), Professor H. 
C. Raychaudhuri, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Major. P. Bardhan, Dr. B. K. Ghosh, Mr. Sambhu- 
Chandra Chaudhury, Mr. Aditya Kumar Chatterjee, Dr. S. Sen (Secretary). 

Secretary read the report for the year 1936-37. Then he read a note on the Mallasaruk 
Copperplate Inscription of Gopachandra and Vijayasena. 

Professor V. Bhattacharya proposed new etymologies for some Sanskrit roots, e.g.. 
svad, svap etc. There was a discussion. l 

There were three meetings during the year 1938-39. 

The first meeting (November 10, 38) was EES called to pass the following: 
condolence resolution : 
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The Philological Society feels a deep sense of loss and expresses its profound sorrow 
at the untimely demise of Mr. Sudhir Kumar Mukherjee, M.A., a research worker and a 


former student of the Department of Comparative Philology. 
The second meeting (December 21, '38): Dr. S. Sen read a brief résumé of the fake 


Sudhir Kumar Mukherjee's paper on Bengali Surnames. Ç 
The third meeting (March 7,'39) : Professor Viswa Bandhu Shastri delivered an 


address on Vedic Studies in India ee Abroad. 


In April 1939, the office of the Linguistic Society of India was transferred to Calcutta 
and for some time the members of the Philological Society were occupied in running the 
Linguistic Society and no meeting of the Philological Society could be held for a pretty 
long time. 

The next general meeting was held on August 29, 1945 for a reorganisation of the 
Society. The following members and guests were present : 

Professor S. K. Chatterjee (President), Mr. Pranabesh Sinha Ray, Mr. Prafulla 
Kumar Bhattacharya, Mr. Emran Ali, Mr. Madhusudhan Mallik, Mr. Manoranjan De, 
Mr. Amitabha Mitra, Mr. Saraju Prasad Agarwal, Dr. S. Sen (Secretary). 


The following office-bearers and other Executive Committee members were elected : 


President : Professor S. K, Chatterjee 
Secretary é Treasurer : Dr. S. Sen 
Asst. Secretary : Mr. P. Sinha Ray 


Other members of the Executive Committee : 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Mr. A. Mitra, Mr. M. Dey, Dr. B. K Ghosh, Mr. E. Ali, 


Mr. P. K. Bhattacharya and Mr. M. Mallik, 
The next meeting was held in September 1946. Dr. B. K. Ghosh read a paper on the 


Aryan Problem. There was a discussion. 


For the next few years there were no meetings of the Philological Society as the 
active members of the Society were fully occupied with the task of publication of 


Indian Linguistics. 

Since 1956 the Society is meeting regularly and is expanding its activities. The 
present publication is the first tangible result of the renewed activity of the Philological 
Society of Calcutta. r 
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Sanskrit Study in Angie Chine and Japan 
° Yasuaki Nara, M. A. 
Bipradas Palchaudhuri Fellow, University of Calcutta 


The present article is based on the lecture delivered on June 29, 1959, at the monthly meeting 
of the Philological Society under the title “The history and present. situation of Sanskrit study in 
Japan”. This title comprised two different topics, that is, the Skt. study in ancient Japan and that 
of the present age, the latter however being by no means the continugtion or the development 
-of the former. In this revised article the Skt. study of our era which is based on the modern 
methodological research and therefore must be sharply divided from that of the older times is greatly 
omitted due to space inconvenience. Moreover the rough sketch of the Skt study in ancient 
China, from which the tradition in-Japan was inherited, occupies so considerable a portion that the 
title was changed as shown above. Furthermore the "study" of Skt. in those days was done in a 
"way which, being mostly confined to the study of only letters and scripts, was so peculiar and one- 
sided that one could doubt whether it might ‘deserve to be called as Wissenschaft. Yet the - 
author hopes that this description of outline of the Skt. study in ancient China and Japan may "be 
something new and informative to readers who are not acquainted with the Chinese language. 


"The transmission of Skt. into China was done in quite early ages through 
Buddhism, Buddhism which was originated in India, began to penetrate into China 
‘via Central Asia since sometime about the first c. BC and in due course. of history many 
original texts were brought there in the form of writing or orally either by Indian 
and Central Asiam priests or by the Chinese who had been to India for learning 
Buddhism. Ultimately the intermixture of Buddhist culture became quite frequent, 
and along with it, translation of the texts into Chinese was commenced extensively 
-during the period of the 2nd and the 3rd c. AD. 

From the early beginning of the history of translation, a fair number of words of the 
original texts were not translated but transliterated through the Chinese characters. 
This is mostly the case in the names of persons, Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, gods, demigods, 
cemoniac beings, various kinds of animals and plants, jewels, hells, countries, mountains, 
rivers and some technical terms and so on. The phenomenon must have started in 
the first place with the proper names. Atthe same time lack of knowledge of foreign 
languages on the part of the translators also contributed to the growth of this tendency. 
The foreign translators who were not thoroughly acquainted with Chinese might have 
tound their easy-going way in the transliteration and, reversely the Chinese translators 
who had not full knowledge of Indian languages must have done the same to the words 
which they had failed to get full understanding of. In both cases, more frequently in 
the latter, not only the proper names but also the common nouns, sometimes even verbs, 
were transliterated. 

This tendency has, in due course, gradually increased and formalised, especially 
in the period of T’ang dynasty (618-907 AD), when Hiouen-tsan (600-662 AD), after 
returning from his long sojourn in India with a lot of new MSS. advocated the so-called 
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-new translation. By this time the translation system was quite completely organised 
.under the sponsorship of the Emperors. (1) He, as the leader of the translation-board, 
formulated some rules as to how such and such Chinese words should be chosen for such 
and such Indian words of the original texts. In one of them he taught that there were 
-five kinds of groups of words which should. not be translated but transliterated. They 
are: (1) Works like dhürini (magic formula) because of their mystical and esoteric 
meanings. (2) Words containing manifold meanings, like ‘bhagavat, which has six 
different meanings (viz. lordship, prosperity, dignity, fame, happiness and nobility). (3) 
"Words like ‘jambu', because they do not exist in China at all. (4) Words which have been 
"traditionally transliterated since the time of Kasyapa Matanga, who has been said to be 
the first translator of Buddhist texts in China, for instance, 'anuttarabodhi', (5) Words 
"which produce profound and deep senses when they are left untranslated, for instance., 
:pan-niak (Skt. prajfia, but transliterated probably from pafifia) contains more profound 
.and deeper meanings than 'tche-hwui' (Chinese word for prajfia, meaning wisdom) which 
-can imply a very limited and narrow sense. (*) 
On such transliterated words some difficulties arose, "diet of which was the 
languages of those texts, and secondly the route through which Buddhism was imported 





(1) Since the early times the translation in China was seldom done by one 
.translator but was carried out on the collaboration of people. This tendency has in due - 
course been gradually systematised and during the T'ang dynasty it was said to have been 
most completely organised. There were separate divisions as follows: (a) "the leader", 
ie. who, knowing Skt. best, loudly recites the original texts; (b) "the one who examines 
-the meaning", Le. who, taking seat on the left side of the leader, gives the meaning of the 
- original words (practically the advisor or consultant of the leader); (c) "the one who 
examines the sentence", ie. who, taking seat on the right side of the leader, corrects the 
leader’s recitation, if lie reads wrong; (d) "the one who writes characters", ie. who 
-copies the sounds of the original text (uttered by the leader) through the Chinese 
characters ; (e) "the one who gives Chinese", ie. who gives the corresponding Chinese 
-word for each transliterated word done by (d) above; (Therefore the enumeration of 
‘Chinese words thus acquired does not make any sense as Chinese.) (£f) "the one who 
-makes sentences”, Le. who, by changing the position of the words of the above mentioned 
‘unintelligible sentences, makes Chinese expression: (g) "the one who compares the 
'translation", i.e. who compares the original text. with the translation thus made and revises 
the sentences ; (h) "the one who revises the translation", ie. who, if necessary, supplies 
words to the difficult and unintelligible passages or cuts out the superfluous expression ; (i) 
“the one who-embellishes sentences'', i.e. who embellishes the Chinese sentence finally. 

(°) For getting as accurate a transliteration as possible they created some 
signs or promises; taking one example, the sign 'ni-gan' (contraction of two characters) 

is employed to signify the contraction of two Chinese syllables. This is for the indica- 
tion of the sound of a compound letter; e,g. ‘po-lo’ with this sign implies 'pra-' abando- 
ning the vocalic sound of the initial character. Of other signs, see P. C. Bagchi, Deux 
“exiques Sanskrit-Chinois, tome II, pp. 387 ff. ` 
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into China. As is well known, the so-called Buddhist (Hybrid) Sanskrit is not a. 
correct Paninian Skt. but show full of Prakritic traits. Sometimes the texts which. 
were translated from Indian languages into Central Asian dialects were directly- 
utilised as the original texts for the Chinese translations (for instance., that of the: 
Saddharmapundaytkasttra translated by Kumarajiva who belonged to Kucha. It was. 
said that he translated it from Kuchean version). Furthermore the translators in China. 
were of various origin: some came from Central India, some from North India, some. 
from East India, and some from various parts of Central Asia. It was then not unlikely- 
that their own phonetic habit -regulated by their  mother-tongues must have given- 
rise to different pronunciations of a particular word whenit was being recited in the. 
place of translation. A more complicated situation is the unstability of the phonetic. 
value of Chinese characters. Its sound value sometimes differs according to the times. 
and places. Therefore, owing to those reasons it was quite natural that there. 
have frequently appeared some different transliterations of the same and one word in 
translation. Taking few examples out of many, we have gandhar(r)a besides gandharva,. 
saha besides sv&ha, thüva besides sttipa etc. etc. 

Sometimes the mistransliteration (or miscopy on the part of original texts) led: 
to misinterpretation. For instance, 'a$magarbha' (emerald) was in not a few Chinese- 
.works commented as "the store-house of stone", while in others, more in number, 
as “the store-house of horse", The latter must have been acquired from an *aSvagarbha, 
of which the change of -Sma- to- ya- might have occured somewhere in the Middle Indo- 
Aryan or Central Asia (or scribal error ?), (2) 

Thus along with the development of the translation and with the passing of time- 
some words or phrases, translated or transliterated, began to be felt ‘as becoming: 
antiquated and uncertain. It is, therefore, a natural tendency, as we have seen in the 
Vedic literature, that special lexical works were found necessary to explain the words: 
used in the former translations. This was especially the case when Hiouen-tsan 
advocated and practised the so-called new-translation, where he, rejecting some old 
renderings to be wrong, mostly due to the fact of their being non-Sanskritic words. 
introduced many new translations based on the Skt. Mss. brought by himself from India. 

Of the works of this sort some important ones are: Fan-fan-yu, which means “Skt. 
translated into Chinese", compiled by Pio-chin at the end of the 5th c. AD. This is @ 
sort of a dictionary of the transliterated words which appeared in former translations. 
The words are presented together with the Chinese translations. In 839 AD. Sen-shing 
compiled Tao-fan-tseu-wen (Chinese-Skt.-characters), where more than one thousand 
characters (ie. words) (*) were given with the equivalent Skt. in a particular 


(*) This change has been only hypothetically observed: ASokan (Dhauli, 
Jaugada) tuphe (<*tuspe X *tu&ve <*tusme — yu8me) ; cf. Mabavastu II. 2. 17 tuphehi (but 
Edgerton reads tusphehi or tuspehi), vide. Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar, § 20.53 ff. 
Also cf. bhis8ma« bhippha (Hemacandra), Pischel, Pkt. Gram. § 312. 

(9) Note the characteristic of the Chinese language that each character by 
itself contains three functions, i.e. the form, the sound and the meaning. 
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Indian script called Siddham` (see infra), but without transliteration in Chinese. 
At the same time Fan-yu-tsa-ming (Miscellaneous names of Skt. translated into’ Chinese) 
was compiled by ‘Li-yen, and early at- the end of the 7th c. I-tsing published Fan-yu-- 
ts'ien-tseu-wen (One thousand characters (i. e. words) with Skt). In both of these 
lexicons (published with elaborate study by P. C. Bagchi in his Deux lekiques Sanskrit 
Chinois, tome I, 1929, IL, 1937, Paris), the Skt. words are shown in the transliterated. 
Chinese as well as in the Siddham script. 

Furthermore a group of works which are called yin-gi appeared since sometime 
during the 7th c. The name yin-gi which literally means sound-meaning, may well 
be rendered in Skt.as Sabdartha. Practically itis the collection of words, translated 
or transliterated, which have been felt to have become antiquated to the contemporary 
people and consequently necessary to annotate the meaning and,-in case of transliterated 
words, the correct pronunciation as well  Sin-hws-yen-bin-yin-gi which was compiled 
by Hwui-wan in 700 AD is the Sabdartha dictionary on the second translation of 
Mahavaipulya-gandavyühasütra (translated by Siksananda in 695-9 AD). In 649 AIT 
Hhtüen-yin compiled Yi-tshie-hin-yin-gi (Sabdartha dictionary of the whole canon) 
which has taken its materials from 449 translations of Mahayana and Hinayàna. This 
was, with a few notes and criticisms, wholly adopted in Hwui-lin’s work which bore 
the same title.. This Hwui-lin’s yin-gi is the most authentic Sabdartha dictionary 
which àánnotates the words occurring in 1300 former translations that cover the works. 
of the Sütra, Vinaya and Abhidharma. Later on Ki-lin compiled the work which 
also bore the same title and character. ; 

Now besides these lexical interests, the most frequently disputed problem in China 
‘was the phonological approach to the Indian script under the name of the Siddham study. 

The word Siddham, in the beginning however, seemed not to bave meant the 
Indian script but simply the vowels, from their character being “complete” by itself 
Csiddha', pt. pp. of the root 'sidh'). Gradually a particular type of Indian script which 
was most prevalent in China came to be called Siddham due most probably to 
confusion of the usage (^). The discussion- whether the word Siddham should be 
defined. as Indian script.in general or as merely the vowels, was a great problem to 
the Chinese scholars and many opinions were offered. 

Virtually speaking the interest for the Skt. language itself started from introducing 
Skt. alphabet with the Indian script to the beginners. In the early stages of history of 
Buddhism in China, the Buddhist Safgha was of a small scale and the number of scholars 
was also limited. Being able, itis supposed, to understand the language well by which 
. all the texts were written, they felt no need of a. handbook for the language. However 
the need of such books as dealing with the language itself was ultimately felt to be 
imperative according to the spread of Buddhism and to. the quick development of 


(5 However, cf. the description in the travelling record of  Al-Berüni, an 
Arabian traveller in the beginning of the 12th c.. He said, that Siddh&ntamatrka ` 
sort of script was. used in Kashmir and Varanasi and Nagar! sort of script in Mālvā. 
G. Bühler is of opinion that this is one of the variations of the Gupta script. ` 
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translation business, for the purpose of imparting some knowledge of Skt. to the Chinese 
disciples who could nót have been to India. What happened afterward, however, was 
peculiar. Most scholars showed their academic interest only to the detailed study of 
the alphabet and the sound, which, as they themselves mentioned, was nothing but a part 
of the whole vyükarana. Yet they always had a bias, as will be shown later on, towards 
the definition-of the word Siddham, the discussion of phonetic values, the style of the 
script and so on. And this attitude has characterised the nature of the Skt. study 
in China and in Japan. , ) 

Now concerning the discussion on the alphabet,and its phonetic value, peculiar 
was the fact that the number of vowels was not the same to all scholars. The most 
prevalent tradition, which was represented by Si-thàn-tseu-bi (The description of the 
Siddham script, written by Prajfiábodhi and translated by Chi-kwan in the 8th c.), taught. 
16 vowels which were divided into ten normal vowels, viz. a, 4 i, í. u, ü, e, ai, O and au 
plus ah (visarga) and am (anusvara) and four "other" vowels, viz. T, 1, (short and long) 
whereas some others insisted of 14 vowels in which the visarga and anusvüra were deducted 
from the above. More curious is the consonant which, though its order is just the same 
as in Skt., includes llam and kaa at the end of the alphabet. Of the latter, it was peculiarly 
explained that the ksa was intentionally added showing the possibility of compounding 
letters, taking the first consonant ka, and the’ last but two consonant 8a which corres- 
ponded to ka when the ten consonants after ya include the llam and ksa) v were arranged 
in two lines by five. S 

Phonetic value of each letter has been shown either by using a Chinese character 
or characters (as indicated above referring to P C. Bagchi’s work) or by technical terms. 
In China since its early times they have created some technical terms that expressed the 
phonetic value of the Chinese sounds and those were constantly .applied to Skt. As 
the former, however, was for merely the con venience's sake and the latter, being of a quite 
different nature of the sounds, was not always the suitable way for HUS purpose, their 
effort could not be called successful. 

In the study of Siddham, besides the afore-stated E EE interest, however 
it seems nonsensical from our standpoint, another subject was traditionally included, which 
is in a sense more interesting to us. Since sometime about the 2-3rd c. AD began to have 
appeared some texts which mentioned the enumération of letters of an alphabet with a 
particular dogma as one of the arts that should be mastered by pesce Siddhartha and, 
others. 

This siphaket was called tseu-men (lit. eee Sieg, the original Skt. 
of which, I venture to say, seemed akgarapraveSa. (°) This letter-entrance practically 
meant the entrance of Buddhist philosophy through specified dogmas added to letters. 
To each letter is given specified dogma so that the students can procure the real spirit. 
of Buddhism. Such way of approach to the philosophical theory must have. been" 





(6) . l Cf. Pañcaviņmśatisāhaąsrikā-prajňāpāēramitā, edited by N. Dutt, p. 212 ; yad 
utaksaranayasamataksaramukham . akSarapravefah. Katamo’ kearanayasamat®ktaramukham 
.aksarapravefah a-küro mukhah sarvadharmanam idyanutpannatvat. etc. : = 
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employed by tlie Büddhists influenced by the case of om in the Hindu religion. But at 
the same time it might have started to give the convenience of memorising letters. For 
the initial letter of word, teaching the specified dogma of the letter, is generally, though 
not always, the same as the letter of alphabet in question; e. g. tatra bodhisattv&- 
dhisfbànena tesam darakaném matrkam vücayatam...... ka-küra karmavip&kàávatüraSabda. etc. 
(Lalitavistara, Lefmann's edition, p.127 ff ai 

In this alphabet we can find two sets. The first is called fifty-aksarapravesa 
-which introduces fifty letters and occurs in (1) Vaipulyamahávyühasütra (the 2nd tr. of 
Lalitavistara, tr. by Divakara in 683 AD,) (2) Buddhapürvacary&sangrahasütra (tr. by 
Jiinagupta in 589 AD, (3) Vajra$ekharasütra (tr. by Amoghavajra in 719? AD), 
(4) Mafiju$riparipfcchasitra (tr. by Samghapüla in 518 AD), (5) Mahàparinirvüpasütra 
(tr. by Fa-hien in 417 AD), (6) The description of the Siddham script (see supra, tr. 
«by Chi-kwan in 719 AD) and (7) Lalitavistara, Lefmann's edition p. 127ff. 

In this fifty akSarapraveSa the arrangement of letters is mostly the same as that of 
Indian languages. But it is not right to think it as Skt. proper. Many evidences show that 
the original must have been somewhat Middle Indic. In the works of (1), (3) and (4) 
the word given to the letter "ai" is airyapatha, Buddhistic Skt. form derived from Skt. 
iryapatha. (1), (2) and (7) have no r,! (short and long). Jhayati given to the letter jha in 
(5), thápaniya for tha in (1), (3), (7) and thama for tha in (D, (3), (4), (7) are respectively 
MIA forms of Skt. ksdyati, sthapaniya and stháman. In this alphabet the anusvàra 
and visarga are included and placed after the last vowel au in all works except (2). 

The forty-two akSarapraveSa, the other one of this sort, is treated in the following 
texts ; (1) Mahavaipulya-gandavyihasiitra (tr. by Budhabhadra, 418-420 AD), (2) The 
same as above (tr. by Siksananda, 695-9 AD). (3) Mahiüprajfiapüramita-upadeéa (tr. 
by Kumarajiva in 402-5 AD). (4) Mahaprajfiaparamitasiitra (tr. by Kumàárajiva, in 384- 
-417 AD), (5) Prajiiaparamitasitra with the first chapter on emitting light (tr. by 
Moksala, in 291 AD), (6) Prajfiiparamitasitra with the first chapter on the praise of 
- light (tr. by Dharmaraksa in 265-316 AD), (7) Samantaprabhasasütra (the first tr. of 
Lalitavistara, tr. by Dharmaraks$a in 369 AD), (8) PaficavimSatisthasrikaprajiaparamita. 
ed. by N. Dutt, p. 212). 

Different from the fifty-aksarapraveSa the alphabet ofthe forty-two is pregnant 
-with much obscurity. Letters are arranged as : 

a, ra, pa, ca, na, la, da, ba, da, sa, va, ta, ya, sta, ka, sa, ma, ga, stha, 

ja, Bea, dha, $a, kha, kSa, ta, jfia, (rtha), ha, cha, sma, dha, sa, gha, tha, 

na, pha, ska, ja, ca, ta, dha (from above (8) ; where rtha is omitted). 

-But few dislocations and omissions are found in some texts. 

— Almost all the words given to letters anticipate MIA forms but the phonetic 
value of some letters, contradictory in each texts, are quite uncertain. Thus this 
alphabet is too much mutilated to be identified with some particular language. 
However the fact that this occurs in not a few works including Buddhist Skt. texts which, 
though showing some inconsistencies, the same order of letters, and they are 
-exclusively to be found in Buddhist works and nowhereelse, tells us beyond doubt 
‘that they were the alphabets which might have been commonly used among 
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Buddhists and accepted as the alphabets of languages in which their canonical 
works were “composed. Further the fact that the works -thus teaching: forty-two- 
letters. are invariably the one translated by the priests of the Central: Asian origin 
or the one of. yhich the original Mis. were said to have been acquired in the same- 
region, (71 whereas the other, ie. the fifty, were without a single exception translated. 
by Indian.priests, suggests the forty-two DUNS of being , closely connectéd. 
with" Central. Asian dialects. 

Now -Buddhism was brought to Japan from China officially in 552 AD and 
accepted- as the national religion, Since then the tradition of' Skt.: study which 
consisted, in the most part, of the Siddham study - was also introduced into Japan. 
without much modification of its. character and nature, Judging from the fact that 
no work on Siddham was done, the Siddham study seemed to' have - not been 
accepted smoothly in the first two hundred years in the history of Japanese Buddhism, 
although works.on the. Siddham and Skt. were reported to have been transmitted. 
during this age. In 736 AD. the first Indian priest came and taught Buddhism 
and Skt. to the Japanese. His name was Bodhisena and he ‘was respected by: the 
people as the "bishop of brahman". At the same time many Japanese priests: 
crossed the ocean proceeding to China to learn Buddhism. Ultimately the Buddhism 
was established firmly in the soil of Japan and nota few original Mss. and a vast 
number of Chinese translations were brought over. Nearly one century beforé Bodhisena. 
the then Emperor had sent a delegate to the Emperor of Tsui dynasty (607 AD), 
and the leader of the party brought some original palm-leaf Mss. including. 
Parajfíápàramit&hrdayasütra, which, having been kept up till now, was examined and. 
proved to be one of the oldest. Paluleat Mss. in the world by Max Maller eae 
Oxoniensia, I, 1887) 

After the opening of the Heian een (794 AD) the most eminent piiest- 
came into the world first was Kobo Dais bi, the founder of the Shingon sect, who has. 
got the fame as the first systematic researcher of the Siddham. He went to China in 
the beginning of the 9th c. for three years’ stay and got the chance of being instructed 
by a Kashmiri priest Prajfià. According to the usual way he also brought many original 
Mss. and works done in China. He himself wrote some booka on the Siddham. ` However 
more important than this. was the fact that he was the man who' really organized the 
Japanese alphabet based on the Skt. alphabet system. In ancient Japan there were 
eight vowels, of which three were mostly out of use by his time. He re-arranged 
the sounds of the Japanese language and established five vowels and 41 consonants. 
The former is a, i, u, e, o and the other, the consonants are also arranged on the basis of 
the order of Skt. 

This period, named Heian, was the age when the aristocratic policy was on 


(C) Kumiarajiva of (3) and (4). above came from Kutcha.and Dharmaraksa of 
(6) and (7) was of Yue-chi origin. Both Moksala of (5) and Siksinanda of (2) are. 
believed to have come from Khotan district. Although Buddhabhadra who translated 
(D was-born in North India, the original Mss. of it was acquired. from: Khotan. T S 
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swing in the Japanese history. And along with the spread and inculcation of Buddhism 
into the people the Siddham study was being done extensively by the priests, and, on 
the other hand, the transliterated words and phrases, especially dharani, had become 
one of the most necessary educations of the common - people. Being the aristocratic 
age and being, consequently, most eminent age in the field of literature and culture, 
the courtesans were inevitably requested to have sufficient knowledge of Chinese language 
and culture, and the knowledge of Dhàrant. On the other hand, the common 
people too, being sincere Buddhists, were supposed to know some dharants and used to 
Iecite them on every Occasion of ceremonies. One of the reflections of such fashion as 
this is found in a passage in Makura-no-soshi, famous and perhaps the oldest essay 
written by a lady ; wherein she wrote "in the morning we read the Jukyo (the sūtra of 
Taoism) and in the evening dhàrani" Really the dharani was an item of education 
and a common custom, being connected with religious practice. As mentioned before, 
the dharani is not the translation but the transliteration from the original language, and 
is written either in Chinese characters or in Siddham script, or sometimes in both. 
Thus being the transliteration it is by no means the meaningful sentence for the Chinese 
and especially for the Japanese. This fact called for a feeling of disatisfaction. Besides 
this, the dharani was believed to have some esoteric and sacrosanct meanings and to 
increase, when copied or recited, merits of the people enough to get its return in either this 
world or the other. So the common people also were following the study of the Siddham. 
Such being the case, it was not unnatural that the priests were much more inclined 
to master it. . l 

In 835 AD. the then Emperor promulgated to give a scholarship to three young 
students and one of them was to specialize in the Siddham, A little later, in 877 AD., 
a scholar named Annen :published many works on the Siddham, one of which was 
known as Siddham-zo (that literally means Siddham-koSa). In this book he classified the 
rules of sandhi of Skt. A priest named Henmyo appeared a little later and endeavoured 
to compile two dictionaries, i e. Bon-kan-go-ho (Use of the word of Skt. and Chinese) 
and Bon-ban-so-tai-sho (Extract comparison of Skt. and Chinese). 

During this early stage, the Siddham study in Japan was nothing but the direct 
inheritance of that of China. Ultimately there appeared a tendency to write 
the Siddham script artistically and finally it became one of the arts, just like painting, 
although they still seemed to be considering it as one of the religious practices. This 
tradition, which has been kept in many schools, occupies a considerable part of Japanese 
Siddham study. At the same time some scholars endeavoured to compare the sound 
of the Indian alphabet with that of the Japanese. Previously in China they approached 
the sounds with the knowledge of Chinese phonology (or phonological-like 
attitude) and the same labour was started here with the background of Japanese 
sounds. 

At the end of the 13th c. a Buddhist schola1 Shimpan did the same in his Siddham-hi- 
jü-hi and Rin-ryaku-zu-sho. Some others, for example Yükai, Chokaku and others, also 
followed this trend. 

Coming down to the. 17th c., when Japan was enjoying the last feudalistic stage, new 
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interest for Skt. ‘grammar in general started. - This has been reflected in the compila- 
tion of lexicons and in the revival of the orthodox style of the Siddham script, which by 
that time had-been much deformed as a result of taking it as an art. At the beginning of 
18th c. Jogan published Bon-kan-tai-hon (Skt.-Chinese-glossary) and Donjyaku compiled 
Bon-bun-tai-rei (Examples of Skt. sentences) and Bon-go-zo-shu (Miscellaneous collection 
of Skt.) - Eko complied in 1684 and still now useful glossary is Ki-kitsu-ehi-do-shu, 

Stimulated by this movement and as,the final development, the voluminous work 
named Bon-gaku-shin-ryo (Principle of Skt. studies) was brought into light in 1759 
by Jiun and his disciples. This book, consisting of one thousand volumes, was the 
collection of all sorts of Mss. and works in Skt. and Siddham and could well be said to 
be the-peak in the history of Skt. study in Japan. 

It is divided into seven sections. The first is the collection of all the original Mss. 
which existed in Japan. The palmleaf Mss. of PrajiiaparamitahTdayasiitra mentioned 
above was also edited here. The second is the commentary of those texts and thé third 
is an outline of Skt. grammar. The fourth is the collection of works on Skt. and 
Siddham done by the predecessors. The fifth contains Bon-go-ji-i (Skt. dictionary) and 
-Bon-go-sho-yo (Outline of Skt.) The sixth is the classification of words according to 
items with their explanations, and finally comes the supplementary as the last Section. 

The standard of the Skt. study in Japan was by their effort much raised from the 
preliminary study of letters and sounds upto the reading of sentences and editing the, texts. 
Jiun was also trying to fix up the orthodox style of letters with the comparison of extant 
original Mss. After him, Keiko (Jiun's disciple) wrote the commentary of Fan-yu-ts'ien- 
iseu-wen (see supra), Skt. of the Bhadracari etc. and Koryu published Collection of Skt. 
in tripitaka. — r 

Now the. tradition of the Siddham study continued upto the latter half of the 19th c. 
However, in 1869, the feudalistic age of Japan ended when she opened the whole -of the 
territory to the world and started to claim herself as a modern country. Hence forward 
the study of Skt. bas been done in the new light of modern scientific methods which was 
introduced from the West and the position of the traditional Skt. study in ‘older 
times has been completely lost, because of its unscientific method and of its low standard. 


[Concerning the Siddham, the author owes much to Prof. S. Takubo's work, 
“Hihan-Siddham-Jaku” (written in Japanese).] 


Integration in Linguistic Pattern in India 
| | Suniti Kumar Chatter]! : 


The gradual reconstruction of the Primitive Indo-European language through a 
-comparative study of the various ancient Indo-European languages has been one of the 
foremost intellectual achievements of mankind in the present age. In 1786 Sir William 
Jones had, as if by a sort of inspiration, suggested the possibility of a common source for 
languages like Sanskrit, Greek and Latin and the rest, which presented striking similarities, 
Bit by bit the structure of Primitive Indo-European asthe ultimate source-language has 
‘been reconstructed, and the Indo-European Ursprache appeared to have come to life in 
front of our eyes, like the Princess in the Fairy Tale from her enchanted sleep. The 
-story of this reconstruction reads like a romance, and herein is one of the most attractive 
features in the history of the linguistic science. 

The Primitive Indo-European language has now been before us for some generations, 
and with more and more detailed and intensified studies, her features are being revealed 
-to us with greater and greater distinctness and precision. But still there are many points 
which have remained obscure. The reading of the Hittite inscriptions and the establi- 
shment of the kinship between Hittite and the Indo-European speech-family has opened 
tousa new vista in the study of Indo-European, and with the postulation of the 
-Indo-Hittite, we are now coming to re-discover what lies at the background of Indo- 
European. Indo-European has now been placed as a development of an earlier Indo- 
.Hittite, and the postulation of Indo-Hittite is enabling us to understand certain 
-obscurities of Indo-European. 

This reconstruction is just one side of the medal It represents the synthesis of 
-science. On the other side, we have a closer acquaintance with the nature of the 
-yarious ancient and modern Indo-European languages. These are not only streams which 
have branched off from the mother Indo-European, but they also show in their 
-developments certain other traits which were absent in the mother-speech. Here we 
‘have the result of analysis in scientific investigation. Vedic and Homeric Greek, Latin 
.and Gothic, Old Irish and Old Slav and the rest show basic agreements with each other 
. "in Phonetics or phonological development, in Morphology, in Syntax and in Vocabulary. 
All these agreements are inheritances, no doubt. But at the same time, they present 
certain noteworthy divergences, in all the above aspects of Grammar, as well as in 
"Vocabulary. These divergences are in some cases developments, along independent 
lines, of some original traits. In some cases, there have been curtailments of original 
characteristics ; in other cases again, there have been elaborations of these. In either 
way, we can say that in some instances there has been just a normal and natural working 
-out of old linguistic habits and tendencies. Thus the Indo-European vowel system which 
has been formulated under Ablaut or Vowel-gradation has generally been retained in 
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most ancient Indo-European languages, howsoever this has been overlaid with new- 
developments. - In some cases, this Vowel-gradation has met with a natural death, and 
in other cases it has been submerged, so to say, by innovations, which in all probability: 
were induced by contact with other languages. 

This contact with other languages has been the second great force in the historic 
evolution, of the ancient Indo-European languages. We can see the results of the 
working of these tendencies in innovations. But we are not always fully cognisant of 
the results of contacts with other languages in bringing out these changes. The theory 
of substrata has been quite logically postulated to explain a great many of these 
innovations. Where the original language, which influenced an ancient Indo-European. 
speech either by mere contact or as a more basic substratum, is still extant and can be 
studied, what would be looked upon as a possibility becomes a probability and sometimes. 
a certainty. 

A eege: like Indo-European spread from its original homeland in different: 
directions, and in each of these new areas where it established itself, it came in 
touch with other languages. The dry  grass-lands in Eurasia to the south of the 
Ural Mountains is looked upon as the original home of the Indo-Europeans where 
the primitive Indo-European speech as a single language or dialect-group became - 
characterised. Of course, there is the possibility of the language having not a unique 
and uniform character, but being just a group of closely related dialects with common. 
characteristics, but also with some special ones for each of these dialects. Both 
these possibilities can equally be assumed. Be it as it may, we wete warranted in 
assuming the existence of a Common Indo-European from our study of the various 
ancient Indo-European languages. This Indo-European language passed -on. to the 
west through the moister and marshy lands of Western Russia and Poland into the 
forest areas of Germany and Scandinavia, and to the lands of Western Europe like- 
Italy and France which were largely brought under cultivation by their original 
inhabitants who ante-dated the Indo-Europeans. - The effect of climate in modifying. 
language may be there, but it is not so very vital. The new geographical and économical 
environment may bring in modifications in vocabulary and induce semantic change 
in the original speech-commodity of roots and words. But more vital are syntactical,. 
phonetic and morphological changes. These can be rapidly introduced in the language 
when it is taken over by peoples of alien speech who are made to accept the new 
language, gradually abandoning their own. It does not matter if they do it willingly- 
through cultural influence, or if they are induced by the force of political, economic. 
and other reasons. Thus the widespread change in the system of consonants of 
Primitive Indo-European in the Germanic branch, and a similar alteration in Armenian. 
and Tokharian, may be taken as a case in point where we have the ‘influence of 
other peoples who were made to adopt the Indo-European language.- So ‘also, in 
later times, the mutation of the initial consonantal element in the declension of the 
Noun in the Celtic languages like Old Welsh and Old Irish, may be looked upon 
as the result of large groups of  pré-Indo-European Iberian- peoples adopting 
the Celtic form of Indo-European in Western Europe. Induced by phonetic change, 
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the morphological structure also alters. The establishment of an analytical structure for 
a language is frequently the result of widespread phonetic decay. We can see a 
conspicuous example in the evolution of Chinese. Phonological study of the various. 
Chinese languages (which are mis-called dialects), as having evolved ultimately from a Basic 
or Source Speech, viz., Archaic Chinese of the Shang and Chou periods, has revealed how 
through phonetic decay a single language which was originally an inflected one with an 
elaborate system of Vowel Ablaut and also Consonantal Mutation, finally became Old 
Chinese of about 500 A. D—as a language which had become isolating in structure, 
deprived of all proper inflexions, and with a fixed syntax taking up the work of morpholo- 
gical inflexions, as the epoch-making researches of Bernhard Karlgren have shown. 

So, too, in the case of Indo-European. Leaving aside the question of the 
history of Indo-European outside India, where normal development, together with 
the action of substrata, modified Primitive Indo-European into the historic ancient 
Indo-European languages, if we take the case of India, we can see how there has 
been a revolutionary change in the spirit of Indo-European: a change which has 
affected its Phonetics, its Morphology, its Syntax, and also its Vocabulary. 

The Indo-European language was brought into India probably during the late 
centuries of the second millennium B.C.—it was a process which took centuries to 
be completed from after 1500 B.C. Already the Primitive Indo-Europeans, coming, 
evidently, through the Caucasus Mountains into Northern Mesopotamia, were influenced 
by the highly advanced local peoples—by the Hittites who partly represent a kindred 
stock with a speech connected with the same Indo-European family, and by a number 
of other non-Indo-European peoples of whom the most important were the mixed 
Semitic-speakers of Assyria and Babylon. Their Primitive Indo-European language 
became modified into Indo-Iranian or Aryan (in the narrower sense) in Mesopotamia, 
later on to bifurcate into Iranian and Indo-Aryan, after they had pushed further to the 
east as far as Northern India. After they came to India, we have specimens of their 
language in the speech of the Rig-Veda. Here the main atmosphere of the speech is very 
largely Indo-European, showing, as it does, remarkable points of agreement with ancient 
Greek, with Gothic and other ancient languages of the same family. But just as Gothic 
and Latin and Greek as well as Celtic and Slav had their special developments, so the 
Aryan speech, passing through Iran, on the soil of India, started its career of independent 
development. Herein of course there was natural progress along the old lines of usage 
as well as tendency. But what appears to have been specially effective in India was the 
inevitable movement towards an Integration in Pattern with the pre-Aryan languages of 
India. which were going strong. 

The Aryan language was brought to India by the ege Aryan people who 
were moving about in their gramas.or clans, whose leaders were typified by Indra and 
were Purandaras or ‘destroyers of cities, In India there were settled populations of 
pre-Aryans, the Nishádas or Austro-Asiatics who had built up the village agricultural 
civilisation of ancient India, and the Dravidians who had raised the structure of great 
city-civilisations in the country; and there were also the Kiratas or Mongoloids, who were 
equally agriculturists like the Nishüdas. These peoples, living in the Panjab and in the 
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Ganges Valley, appear to have been conquered by the Aryans, who for some time ruled 
over them as Conquistadores, or as a Herrenvolk. Later on, after the first shock of 
'hostile contact, linguistic and racial miscegenation was inevitable. The absence ofa 
common language among a multi-lingual settled population in North India consisting of 
Dravidian, Adstro-Asiatic and Sino-Tibetan (Mongoloid) speakers, and possibly also 
speakers of other languages (which are now lost), gave to the Aryan language as the 
language of a vigorous and powerful race of conquerors its great chance. The Aryan 
speech could fill up a vacuum and supply among all these pre-Aryan speakers the need 
fora common speech which evidently was lacking. Whatever might be the reason, 
among the pre-Aryan peoples, Dasas and Dasyus and Sudras and Nishadas and Kiratas, 
Sabaras and Pulindas and others, the Aryan language came to be accepted. In this 
acceptance, the scope of Aryan speech extended over vast geographical areas. But the 
speech was modified in the process of acceptance by these pre-Aryan peoples. A mixed 
race came into being through racial inter-mixture ; and, as the late Prof. F. W. Thomas 
said, out of the miscegenation of these various kinds of people on the soil of India, 
the Indian Man (as distinguished from his forbears, the Aryan Man, the Dravidian Man, 
' the Kirata Man and the Nisbada Man) came into being towards the end of the Vedic 
period. Anxloma, and Pratiloma marriages (which the pure Aryans who were anxious 
to preserve their racial integrity did not like), became in spite of everything very common, 
and we have the Hindu People of history as a result. 

A Linguistic Integration, bringing about the convergence of language types, which 
were to start with, totally different, in Phonetics, in Morphology, in Syntax and in 
Vocabulary, to a single type within the bounds of India, was the inevitable result. 
Linguistic development has gone parallel to cultural and racial development. A 
widespread mixture of races and cultures on the soil of India resulted in a great 
tolerance, and in the gradual evolution of acommon culture pattern. The Aryan bases 
of the speech, as it was already current as a characterised thing among its original or 
native speakers, was seriously assailed by the spirit of Dravidian and Austric (Kol) and 
Nishada (Sino-Tibetan), and there was an integration, the pace of which became 
quicker as the centuries passed, of the Aryan speech-pattern to the pre-Aryan speech- 
pattern, particularly the Dravidian and to some extent the Austric or Kol, and to a 
still lesser extent the Sino-Tibetan (except in certain areas where the Mongoloid 
peoples were preponderating). There are nowin India a score of important “Major 
Languages” besides a number of minor ones, and these represent genetically four 
distinct speech-families—the Austric, the Sino-Tibetan, the Dravidian and the Indo- 
European: and this last was cartainly the latest to arrive in India. The spread of 
the Aryans in North India and their assimilation among the pre-Aryan peoples 
involved not only the adoption of the Indo-Aryan language by the other groups, 
but also brought about a tremendous, influence from the non-Aryan languages on 
the Aryan, which in this way suffered From inroads into its nature or character 
from the non-Aryan languages. We note that this modification of the Aryan speech by 
the non-Aryan ones was going on from very ancient times, and one might say from 
ihe age of the formation of the Vedic speech itself. | 
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The change ultimately became so very great that one might say that the Vedic, 
as representing the oldest form ofthe Aryan speech in India, in its Spirit, its Syntax, 
its Morphology and its Vocabulary, is something like an alien vis-à-vis later Sanskrit 
and Prakrit and Modern Indo-Aryan; although the bulk of the roots and most of 
the more important basic inflexions are continued in Modern Indo-Aryan. . As the 
figure has been used—the waters of the Primitive Indo-European, not pure any 
longer but mingled with those of Dravidian and Austric and Sino-Tibetan, are flowing 
through the dried up channel of the pre-Aryan speeches, following their structures 
and thought-patterns. 

The result of these mutual inter-actions and influences, which on the whole 
made the Aryan forego its original character in many vital matters, and which brought 
about profound changes in the Dravidian and Austro-Asiatic speeches also, has been 
the creation of a Common Indian Type of Speech, which embraces the Aryan, Dravidian, 
Austric as well as Sino-Tibetan languages. Here we have a remarkable Integration 
in Linguistic Pattern, which has bound up in one bundle so to say speeches of totally 
different origin, and even made them conform with each other, the Aryan particularly 
with the Dravidian. Ina similar way, there has developed a Common Indian Type of 
Man, with a Common Pan-Indian Type of Culture. 

Some of the characteristics of this common linguistic type, which can be called 
the Integrated Indian T ype, are as follows : 


1. Phonetic 


(2 In phonetics, we have the gradual establishment of a system of vocalisation 
in which quantity was no longer of genetic or semantic importance—at any rate, 
-yowel-quantity became variable with the speech-rhythm. This was noted from Middle 
Indo-Aryan onwards, and in later Prakit and Apabhramsa verse, very great liberties 
can be taken with vowel-quantity, long vowels being made short and short vowels long 
tosuit the rhythm of the line. Of course, in some of the Dravidian languages we 
note vowel-quantity as still current, but we may ask whether this vowel-quantity is not 
something of a secondary cbaracter, like the imposition of Greek quantity on Latin verse. 

Gi) Further, in the phonetics of this common type we note the existence of the 
.cacuminal or cerebral sounds. These were not present in Primitive Indo-European or 
in Indo-Iranian, but they developed on the soil of India. Although we can see that 
jn recent centuries the Scandinavian languages of Norway and Sweden have developed 
these cacuminals (r+t or r+d becoming cerebrals), the presence of these cerebral sounds 
in Dravidian and Austric, and the gradual prominence which these sounds acquired in 
the Aryan speech, suggest an integration towards the non-Aryan speech-families. In 
-the Sino-Tibetan family there is no special place for cerebrals, and there is only one 
alveolar set of sounds in place of the Common Indian dentals and cerebrals : and Aryan 
languages like Assamese and Nepali have come under the influence of Sino-Tibetan in 
this matter. Also in the dental modification of the palatal affricates (c and j being 
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pronounced as ts or s and dz or z) in Assamese, in East Bengali, in Nepali and otber- 
Himalayan speeches, we may note the influence of Sino-Tibetan. 


E m 2. Morphological 


Here we have a number of very remarkable changes in the structure of Indo— 
European as a result of integration with Dravidian and Austric as well as Sino- Tibetan. 

(i) In the first instance, there is the gradual dropping of Prepositions. 
Prepositions were in a way still going strong in the Old Indo-Aryan or Vedic speech. 
In Classical Sanskrit, their proper prepositional use virtually became extinct, and they 
became pre-verbals, upasargas, which were attached to verb-roots to modify them: 
and no longer these upasargas, which were originally just Prepositions, governed Nouns 
in the different cases, as in the other ancient Indo-European languages. ` These wupasargas- 
did not have any separate existence in Sanskrit, except when they came to be joined like 
prefixes to verb-roots : and then they disappeared in Modern Indo-Aryan. 

The place of these Prepositions, which came before the Noun to govern it in 
various cases, was gradually taken over by Post-positions in Modern Indo-Aryan. Already- 
from Middle Indo-Aryan we see this tendency and process, and gradually certain 
independent words, which came after the Noun as modifiers, to show case-relations, 
became, through phonetic decay, like inflexions, and they came after the Noun or 
Pronoun. In some cases, when they were tagged on to the preceding Nouns or 
Pronouns, they became suffixed inflexions, as much as in Dravidian and Austric: and in 
other cases, in more recent times, whole words, which were nominal or verbal, came to 
be used as Post-positional. Affixes to clarify case-relations. Here we have a most 
tremendous deviation from the original Indo-European habit of speech, which has virtually 
been of the nature ofa complete surrender ofa special characteristics of Indo-European, 
to allow its descendent in India, the Aryan speech, to integrate itself with the linguistic. 
pattern presented by the Dravidian and Austric as well as by Sino-Tibetan. 

Gi) In the Declension of the Noun, there are certain points of approximation in- 
the development of the Aryan speech to that presented by Dravidian and Austric : the- 
matter need not be detailed here. 

(iii) In Indo-European, the Comparative and Superlative forms of the Adjective 
were indicated by means of affixes, like -tyas and -i8tha and -tara and -tama asin Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit kept up these affixes, no doubt as inheritances from the Vedic. But gradually 
inthe Aryan speech from Middle Indo-Aryan onwards, these inflexional ‘method of 
indicating the Superlative and Comparative were dropped, and we have a different way 
which now obtains in the Modern Indo-Aryan languages. The Comparative and 
Superlative Forms of the Adjective do not now show any change by the addition of 
inflexions, but the system in New Indo-Aryan is now phrasal. Herein we have another 
great point of Integration for Indo-Aryan. : 

. (iv) There was a basic change in the structure of the Verb in the sentence. Im 
Indo-European, the inflected forms of the Verb for the: different ténses and moods were- 
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something very noticeable. But following Dravidian; the structure of the Verb become 
nominal and adjectival rather than remajning purely verbal. Tenses like the present, -past 
and future came to be formed from Middle Indo-Aryan onwards on the basis of certain 
participle forms, as in Dravidian. This is noticeable in the widespread simplification of 
the Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic) Verbal Conjugation in Middle Indo-Aryan, and still more in 
New Indo-Aryan. In New Indo-Aryan, asa matter of fact, except for the old simple 
present indicative, which has generally survived (although with a certain modal change, 
as in Hindi) the past and future tenses are made from bases which were participial in 
origin. Here elso we see an approximation of Aryan to Dravidian. 

(v) There has developed an extensive use of a Verb meaning 'todo' with a Noun 
or an Adjective to form Derivative Verbs. This is a form of the Denominative Verb 
made with the help of another root, and not by means of inflexion. This is exceedingly 
characteristic of all Indian speech, whether Aryan or Dravidian or Kol. A great many 
old roots have become obsolete, and Nouns and Adjectives with an auxiliary Verb 
meaning 'to do' have come to close the breach. 

(vi Compound Verb Constructions are a very remarkable feature now of both 
Aryan and Dravidian. This was something which was absolutely unknown in the 
oldest form of Indo-Aryan, and we see the beginnings of this usage in Pali and other 
Middle Indo-Aryan. When the Prepositions, which had become Pre-verbal Prefixes 
modifying the meanings of the roots, gradually lost their significance and their use, 
a new device had to be found out to indicate the modification in meaning of a root, 
or to show some special form of action denoted by the root. Two verbs are used 
side by side, in which the first verb giving the root-idea is modified by a second one, 
which acts like a modifying prefix or adverb. This is another characteristic of the 
Common Indian Pattern of Language, embracing both Aryan and Dravidian. 


3. Syntactical 


The approximation of the Aryan to Dravidian and Austric pattern in Syntax is 
also most remarkable. The usual order of words in these three groups of languages 
is the same. The place of different parts of speech in the sentence is so similar that 
simply by putting down the equivalents, a Bengali sentence could be rendered into 
idiomatic or syntactically correct Tamil, or a Tamil sentence into similar good Marathi. 
This Common Pattern of Syntax would indicate that there is a common habit of 
thinking, and this is the result of some basic racial and cultural integrations. 


4. In Vocabulary 


Sanskrit and Prakrit as well as the Bhashas on the New Indo-Aryan Speeches have 
abandoned a very large percentage of common Vedic words, and either have taken up in 
their place new words created with the help of Aryan roots and terminations, or have 
adopted words from Dravidian (and also to some extent from Austric). Several hundreds 
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of. common words in Sanskrit would be quite easily found to be derived from Dravidian. 
A . Vedic sentence normally looks rather different in its vocabulary even when compared 
with Classical Sanskrit. But Classical Sanskrit easily passes on to Prakrit, and then 
to the modern Aryan languages of Indian. 

(i) There are certain devices which are unique and which show the same 
pattern. For instance, there is the use of Echo Words in all Indo-Aryan languages, 
which can be equated exactly by what we see in the various Dravidian languages. A 
Noun or Verb or some other word is partially modified in its initial syllable either 
by substituting a new consonant or by a new consonant as well asa new vowel, and 
in this way this mutilated Echo-Word, as it has been called, is created, and it is tagged 
on to the original word, and these two by combination give an idea ofa group of 
things or actions associated with that indicated by the basic word. 

(ii) The Modern Indian languages show, whether they are Dravidian or Aryan 
or Austric, a very common use of Onomatopoetic Words, used either singly or re- 
duplicated, to indicate various things. Sometimes these Onomatopoetic Words, perti- 
cularly when they are re-duplicated, express an intensity or plurality or lightness of 
the idea. The sounds conveyed by these Onomatopoetic Words are frequently used 
to indicate other sensations, which are felt or observed by other sense-organs rather 
than by the ear. Such onomatopoetics have been very well studied for Bengali by 
Rabindranath Tagore and by Ramendra Sundar Trivedi and others. They form quite a 
characteristic thing in the general pattern of Modern Indian Languages, no matter 
whatever the family of these languages. They are just coming into prominence in Middle 
Indo-Aryan, And as Sanskrit is rather conservative, seeking to follow the Vedic 
as much as possible, we do not find many of these onomatopoetics in Sanskrit. Their 
Occurrence is exceedingly rare in the oldest Aryan Le the Vedic. In the matter 
of the Onomatopoetic Words, we have something very characteristic of the Modern 
Indian languages, and these furnish a Common Pattern to all of them. It is an 
inheritance or imposition or adaptation in Indo-Aryan from the pre-Aryan speeches. 

The above points would show the lines along which Indo-Aryan has been modified 
in India, and an Integration into a Common Linguistic Type has in this way taken place. 
It was along similar lines that in pre-historic times the Indo-European speech in its 
various ramifications became characterised in the various branches, retaining of course 
a good deal of their original genetic characteristics, but showing also new developements. 
These developments, as we can see, are both natura] as well as the result of language- 
contact, leading to assimilation and integfation into the pattern of the languages which 
are absorbed. — 


Syllable-expansion in Oriya 
Sukumar Sen 


“The general tendency in Indo-Aryan has been shortening in the number of syllables. 
The beginning of this process appeared at the Vedic stage of OIA where we have some 
notable instances of the loss of an interior semivowel, followed by contraction of the 
vowels that came in contact. Thus: *gàvam >*gaam >gam; Brayittham> *ésraistham> 
éregtham ` etc. ` 

This process became almost universal in early Middle Indo-Aryan. Thus avalokayati 
(six syllables) 7 Pali oloketi (four syllables). At the second stage of MIA intervocalic 
non-aspirate plosives were generally lost, and at the third stage the two vowels thus 

.coming in contact became contracted or diphthongized. This reduced the number of 
syllables further. Thus avalokayati> olohei ` aj%@payati (five syllable) Gänge (two syllables, 

ei being a diphthong). 

At the second stage of MIA intervocalic aspirated plosives became gradually 
reduced to A which weakened at the third stage and then was lost in New Indo-Aryan. 

"Thus: kathayati > kahei> kahai (two syllable)> bay (one syllable). 

In the development of most of the NIA- languages (such as Bengali and Hindi, 
specially in the former) bimoristic habit of utterance has resulted in the loss of interior 
vowels, and this has contributed to extensive loss of syllables in a long word. Thus: 

- du8kapatra > sukkhapatta (Pali) > sukkhaatta (Prakrit) >stkhata (NIA) > suk(h)ta (Bengali). 

There were other isolated phenomena such as Aphaesis, which also contributed to 
syllable reduction, e.g. api > pi (Pali), vi (Prakrit). 

There was also an opposite tendency in MIA. In semitatsama treatment conjunct 
consonants were not assimilated but were split up by anaptyxis. This increased the 
number of syllables. Thus dar$ana > darisana (MIA). But this treatment was not 
normal, but a learned device or, as in modern NIA, result of mispronunciation. The words 
extended by anaptyxis also underwent the normal process of syllable reduction. Thus 

-üdar&iba > * Gdarasika (Pali) > * arasia (Prakrit) > grast (Middle Bengali) > ars? (Modern 
Bengali). 

Addition of pleonastic affixes at the third stage of MIA or the first stage of NIA 
increased the number of syllables. But then it is a morphological phenomenon and not 
phonological. 

Some examples are given below to show the extent of syllable reduction from OIA 
to NIA (Bengali). 

G) Reduction by half 

avidhavà "not-widow" > eo [4:2] 

vahitrapGlaka "ship captain" > buital (late Middle Bengali) [6 : 3] 

* k8udratataputra "son of father's younger brother" >khuruta (Middle Bengali) [6 : 3] 
agamanagamanaka "coming and going" > änāgonā [8:4 ] 
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(i) Reduction by more than half 

ardhatrtiya "two and a half" > ën [5:2] 

kāsthapädukā "wooden sandal > kharam [5 : 2] 

bhEndibabalibá “cooking-pot room" > hara) (Middle Bengali) > hesel [5 : e 

(iii) Reduction by twothirds 
navati "ninety" > nai [3:1] 
` nakhaharanika "nailcutter" > narunt (Middle Bengali) narun [6 : 2] 
pitrevasapati "husband of father's sister" > pisá E 2] 
(iv) Reduction by threefourths 
avaóyaya:" dew, frost" 7:08 [4 : 1] x jn - 
bhavayati "causes to think” > bhay [4 : 1] LUE 
(v) Less than half reduction in the number of syllables are quite common, e.g. 

krivagrhaka “office room" > Bichar [5 : 3] 

devavasika "temple-dweller" > deyàsi [5 : 3] 

granthadhikrta "librarian" > gathait [5 : 3] 

; The 'opposite phenomenon appears only in a very few instances where he extension- 
can be easily explained as result of ignorance or contamination. 

In Oriya however syllable extension is rather regular in words containing the cluster~ 
nasal plus sibilant. This we may explain either as elongation of the nasal or as operation 
of anaptyxis. Thus: bahaóa (bath&a) "bamboo" > vathéa; babig (bangdi bamboo flute”” 
> vathéi, vatháibi ; paiusa "ash, dust" > pāmu ; mábesa (mahusa) "meat, flesh" > māsa ; 
etc. EE" . d 
Extension appears also in connection with sonants and diphthongs (semivowels) in 
semitatsama words. Thus.: nurupa L 7 nrupa) "king" >nrpa ; ŝayala "hill, rock" - 7 saila p. 
ete. * 

snühána "bath, bathing" seems to have resulted from contamination between: 
snána (tatsama) and naha (tadbhava). . 


S WW 
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i. Iam indebted to Sri Siddheswar Hota, M.A., for some of the Oriya examples cited above 
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On Sanskrit Words for the Four Quarters 
Dwijendra Nath Basu 


"Each of the words denoting the four "quarters of the sky" or “direction” (dib) in 

“Sanskrit has at least another set of meanings. Thus, pUrva, puras or prüfic means ‘the east’ 
as-well ag ‘thë front? and, ‘before’, paécima and pratyafic—'the west as well as ‘the back’ 
and ‘behind’, uttara and udafic ‘the north’ as well as ‘the higher place’, dab$iga ‘the south’ 
as well as the ‘right’ and. ‘dexterous’. | 

The cognate words in the Iranian and other IE languages, however, have not the 
..sense of direction. Thus OIA ptrva has the OP and Av. cognates paruva and paurva 
respectively ; ; the Greek cognate may be proios. But all those words have the sense of 

‘before’ or "Dor only, both in the temporal and in the locational sense. 

The word: prafic in Vedic has obtained a developed meaning (praficam kr—'to 
advance: > "stretch. out’>‘to provide’ > to be willing’). The word précya is first found in 
. Aitareya Brahmana in the sense of ‘the easterner’. 

| The word ‘pascima is an adjective formed from paéca which is found in the Veda in 
the sense of 'after', 'behind', 'at the back' and ‘westward’. Paóca has the cognate pasca 
in AV, pasé in OP, post in Latin and opisso in Greek etc., all meaning ‘afterwards’. The 
word pratyafic meant ‘turned towards’, “directed towards’, ‘coming from behind’, ‘turning 
-the back upon or taking the opposite direction’, ‘subsequent’ or ‘following’. 

The word tttara is-the comparative of ud, implying superiority of place, station 
or power and uttara is opposed to adhara. The word ud means ‘up’ and thence ‘to come 
out of (eg. ud utsath Satadhüram). Uttara in Vedic also meant ‘the north’, uttarásad 
meaning ‘seated northward or on the left'; the word udicì also meant ‘the northern 
country’. 

The word dak8ina in Vedic is used for ‘on the right hand’, or ‘southern’. It isa 
derivative of dab8 ‘to be competent’ etc. ; In Vedic the word for ‘south’ is often not 
dak8ina but adhara the opposite of uttara and in Vedic dakSinatas-kapardah vasisthas 
(vii 33.1) dabsina means ‘right hand side’. The word daksimipatha is first found in 
Baudhayana Grhyasttra to mean the southern country but not the Deccan. The 
cognates of dobëtaag in Av. is daéina. in Lith. desinas, in Goth. taihswa, in Welsh 
deheu<deksovo, in Albanian djathte in the sense of ‘right’. In Gk, the cognate debsios, 
. dexiteros means ‘right (hand)' and ‘lucky’; Latin dexter, dextrum ; dextrum means ‘right’ 
and ‘dexterous’. | 

The respective synonyms for the four quarters in English and some other languages 
may be noted in this connection. Eng. ‘east’ refers to ‘the quarter of the sunrise’, not ‘the 
.quarter in front’ as in Sanskrit. It comes from ME, est« AS. east<*aus-to ; Sous giving 
the Latin form aurora, Gk. eos, eoso, auos, Sanskrit usas. With ‘east’ can be compared 
not only the words of all other languages of the Germanic group, but also est (Italian 
.and French) este (Spanish and Portuguese) of the Romance group. 
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Paécima in English is ‘west’, in Old Frisian ‘west’, Old High German ‘westan’, Icelandic: 
vestr also, French ouest. Spanish and Portuguese oeste, Italian ouest and on the other hand 
Lat. uesper and Greek hespera. The original IE base might be *wes (-+tr/pr). 

Uttara in English is ‘north’ which has a doubtful origin. It is connected: 
with ON northr on the one hand and Oscan—Umbrian nertru meaning ‘from the 
left’ and Gk. nerteros ‘nether’ on the other. 

Dab$ima in English is ‘south’ which has a doubtful origin. The Germanic. 
base is *sunth which might be connected with “sun” as observed by Skeat. Brugmann 
however suggests a connection of the latter portion of “sunth to Gk. notos meaning 
‘the south wind’, which however seems to be far fetched. The loss of m before- 
th on the other hand is very regular is AS. It is thus the direction of the more- 
sunny places. 

From the other words in other languages also, we may find that the names 
of directions came to them from some conceptions quite different from that of 
the Aryans in India. While naming the directions, therefore, we may conclude, the 
Aryans in India had the east in front of them, the west at their back, the south on the 
right side and the north on the left. . 

In Tamil among the Dravidian languages, similarly ‘the east’ is ie which besides. 
have the sense of ‘under, below, beneath’. “The west’ is mer which besides has 
the sense of ‘over, above, upon’ “The south’ is ten which besides has the sense 
of ‘beauty, harmony in music, blackness and coconut tree.’ The north is vata which. 
has also the sense of ‘Sanskrit book, Sanskrit language and the Sanskrit pandits'. 
Thus the Tamil language had at its beginning, if we can conclude like this, the 
conception of its world bound on the north by the Aryan country of Sanskrit 
pandits who spoke Sanskrit, on the east by the sea which is low, on the south by- 
the black beautiful coconut forests, and on the west by the high hills and mountains. 


Evidence of Indian Loan Words in Arabic 
Chinmay Dutt 


Arabic is the richest of the living Semitic languages. The copiousness of its vocabulary 
makes it one of the outstanding languages of the world. 

For full thirty centuries India stood out as the very heart of the Old World 
moulding and dominating its thought and life and maintained her position as one 
of the foremost maritime countries. It had trading settlements in Arabia, Socotra (Skt. 
dvipa sukhatara Ar. al-usqutrah) and all the principal cities of Arabia, Persia and 
all over the coast of Africa and she cultivated trade relations not only with the 
countries of Asia, but also with the whole of the then known world. Through 
ages India thus occupied a unique position in the commercial world as the main 
supplier of world’s luxuries. To Arabia, India was indebted for the supply of fran- 
kincense, almond, myrrh, pearl, date, wine etc, On the other hand India provided 
Middle East and Graeco-Roman world with pepper, betel, ivory, cinnamon, cassia, 
ginger, beryl, fine muslin, perfumes, unguent, aromatics, elephant, sandalwood, beams 
for rafters, horn, logs of sasamina, ebony and precious stones like ruby, onyx, lapis- 
lazuli, jasper, chalcedony. etc. 

It was through the ports that influence of Indian words were brought to bear upon 
the Arabic language long before the moslem conquest of the land. The following 
is a list of Indian words borrowed into Arabic. 

Skt candan (sandal) Ar. Sandal c£ Gk. santalon 

Skt. tambila (betel-leaf) Ar. tambal 

Skt. musba (musk) Ar. misk/mushk 

Skt. karpūra (camphor) Ar. kafür, cf, Phl. kāpūr 

Skt. Ranakpahala (cloves) Ar. qaranfal 

Skt. pippali (pepper) Ar. filfil 

Skt. ptgaphala (betel-nut plum) Ar. fufal 

Skt. §rngavera (ginger) Ar. zanjibal- dry ginger 

Skt. el@ (lesser cardamoms), Ar. hail/hil 

Skt. játiphala (nutmeg), Ar. jaifal 

Skt. triphalá (a kind of electuary), Ar. itrifal 

Skt. vtbhītaka (belleric myrobalan), Ar. balilah 

Skt. haritaki (myrobalan), Ar. halilaj c£ Phl halilak 

Skt. tejpatra (cassia), Ar. süzajhindl 

Skt. kárpása (cotton) Ar. qarfas 

Skt. patta Gute) Ar. fata (striped cloth) 

Skt. ntla (indigo), Ar. nilaj 

Skt. mocaka (plantain flower), Ar. müz 

Skt. n@rikela (coconut), Ar. nant) (al-jawz-al-Hindi), cf. phi. güch-i-Hindük ie. 

Indian walnut. 
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Skt. amra (mango), Ar. &mbaj 

Skt. (late) nimbuka (lemon), Ar. limün 

Skt. viga (poison), Ar. bish 

Skt. bhanda (sugar-candy) Per, Ar. qand, reg. Ar. nabàt. 

Skt, Sarbari (sugar), Ar. sukkar, Per. shakkar 

Skt. palànna (a sweet bice-dish), Ar. falüdaj, cf. phl, p&ludah 

Skt. n'lotpala (blue lotus), Ar. nilofar, c£ Phl. nilopal 

Skt. tavarája (white sugar), Ar. tabarzad/tabarzad=the best sort of transparent 

sugar cf. Phl tawarzat 

Skt. caturanga (chess), Ar. shitranj, cf. Phl. shatrang 

Skt. tatta (a large basin, bowl), Ar. tasht/tast/tassun ; cf. Phl. oo 

Skt. vīnā (the Indian jute), Ar. vin, cf. Phl. vin —— 

Skt. vaméika (reed-flute) Ar. wanj, cf. Phl. vanjak 

Skt. maht8a (a buffalo), Ar. jàmüs, cf. Phl. gav-mesh 

Skt. bapi (an ape, a baboon), Ar. kabi. 

Skt. s" mara (a sable), Ar. samür 

Skt. $abha (branch of a tree), Ar. Saj < Per. säg ~ the Labo. this wood is the most 

. valuable of all known timbers. 
— Tamil tokei (a peacock) cf. cog. Ar. forms : tughan= a royal falcon ; fidi =a parrot ; 

| tair—a bird ; fá'us— a peacock a 

In some cases the word ‘hindi’ was added to the words which already existed in 
Arabic, e.g. 'üd-hindi (lignum-aloes) ; qust-hindi (the costus, a shrub whose root is used 
medicinally) ; tamr hindi (tamarind) etc. 

Arab navigation to the Indian coast induced half a dozen words of Indian origin 
into Arabic travels and geographical treatises, e.g. the word barijah (pl bawārij) meaning 
pirates, is the Arabicised form of the Indian word 'berà'; and the word dawnij (pl. 
dawanij) meaning ‘small boat’ owes its origin to the Indian word 'doàgi' or däer, 


A Note on “anaha”’ in Rigveda. 
Satyaswarup Mishra 


An&ha occurs only once in RV. (VIII 48, 5): sam anāha parvasu. The word does 
not occur in Sanskrit dictionaries nor in Macdonell's Vedic Grammar. Whitney in his 
Roots places this word under vah and considers it to be of doubtful origin. 

A critical study of the mantra shows tbat this word is connected with the root 
Jnah«IE.*nedh. Sayana also explains the word accordingly. The single occurrence of 
this word in RV. does not give us any chance of comparative study. But bythe 
available methods of analysis it is difficult to connect the word with aah, One conjec- 
ture is presented here, considering the word to be a perfect form of 4 mnah. I suggest 
that the ‘a’ of a-n@ha comes from *n-. Thus the IE. form will be “gnodhe * in place of 
the regular *nenodhe.* Here anomaly lies in the absence of the reduplicating syllable. 
But there are parallels. We may compare the forms uviha, uváca (beside vavaca), uvasa 
(from vas ‘shine’: cf. vavase uge ‘wear’ vdvasur from vas 'desire'), uvéma, iyaja. In 
all these instances the reduplicating vowel is absent and the reduplicated consonant 
consequently appears as a sonant (in case of n) or vowel (in case of v and y). 


* QO is long here. 


Sanskrit "àrdra" and Its Cognates in Prakrit 


Satya Ranjan Banerjee 


The evolution of the Sanskrit word àrdra (“wet, moist") in Prakrit is adda, udda, odda 
and alla, ulla, olla. Of these words adda’ occurs as a noun many times in the Jaina 
canonical texts, while the word ulla? (ullei) occurs as a verb many times more than the 
rest. Otber forms? are mostly grammatical whose occurrences are not even frequent. 
In the Jaina canonical literature, we have addaga-kumara*, son of Ardraka, King of 
Ardraka-pura*, and addaijja® C= SKL &rdraktya) which deals with the discussions 
between Ardrakumara and Gosāla in the sixth chapter of the Second Srutaskandha 
of the Sütrakrtàhga. Thus far is the reference of the usages of the Skt. word 4rdra in 
Jaina Prakrit. 

Now, regarding the formation of these Prakrit words from the Sanskrit 4rdra, let us 
discuss at the very outset the views of the Prakrit Grammarians. 

Hemachandra (12th cent. A. D), belonging to the Western School, says in his 
Prakrit grammar ? that the initial vowel 4 of the Skt. word àrdra is changed into u oro 
in Prakrit and thus we have ullam and ollas. Hemachandra is not explicit regarding 
the changes of rdra > lla. It is only after him we find aphorisms for such consonantal 
changes in the treatises of Trivikrama (14th cent. A. D.) Simharaja (14th cent. A. D.), 
Lak8midbhara (16th cent. A. D.) and Appayadiksita (1553-1626 A. Di There we find two - 
aphorisms 7 for this word—one for the consonantal changes and the other for the vowel. 
Among the grammarians of the Eastern school, Vararuci and Kramadifvara are silent on 
this point, although their commentators are kind enough to illustrate these forms in a 
different context? but Ramaéarma 'Tarkavagia? (17th cent. A. D.) and Markandeya 
Kavindra (17th cent. A. D.) hold that from the Skt. ardra we should have ollam and ullam, 

Now, from this it is clear that the Prakrit Grammarians derive these Prakrit forms 
directly from the Skt. árdra. In fact, for the formation of these Prakrit forms, there is 
no difficulty with the double consonants (cf. kgudra> khulla ; bhadra>bhalla), but the 
vowel offers a difficulty; d does not normally become o in Prakrit. I suggest that in 


1. Bhaga. 20.2; Panna. 17; Ogha. ni. 34; Raya. 50; Ova. 22: etc. 
2. He. 1.82. Paiyal. 185. Ayar. 2.1.6.5., 2.1.7.9. etc. 
3. Udda: Àyüra. 2.5.1. Bhaga. 15,1; Saya. 2.2.6. etc. odda, olla, alla: not found 
in the canonical texts. | 
4, Süya, 2.6192. 
Süya. 2.6.55, Sama. 23; Anujo. 131. 
The Sütra is—"Udodvardre" 1,82. 
These are—“Vardra udot” (Tri, 1.2.27.). and "Lo vardre” (Tri, 1.4. 54). 
Cf. Vasantarája' s comm. under Vara. 1. 6. 
Pkt. Kalpataru, 2.2.25. i 


OPNA 


SANSKRIT ARDRA AND ITS COGNATES IN PRAKRIT Al 


this transformation of 470, there is contamination between two words. Prakrit adda 
C «árdra) and olla or odda (<*audra : odra) ; i.e. udra : *audra 


Ge 


odda olla " 
Y i 
Beng. od@ (dialectal), Beng. olā (dialectal) 


Prakrit udda<Skt. udra (Vedic), is derived from the root Jud (< Jund) with ra 
‘suffix. This root can be compared with the Latin undu Cwet') and unda (a ‘wave’ ; cf. 
Skt. udan (‘water’) and Goth. wato (‘water’). On the basis of the vedic compounds 
anudra!? (‘waterless’) and udrini! (‘abounding in water’), Pischel suggests that the 
Prakrit word udda is derived from *udra meaning ‘water’. This word occurs generally in 
‘the sense of otter (a water animal), but it is used to mean water in the Vajasarieyi Samhita 
XXIV. 37.72 udra shows the weak grade of *wodor: "woder which is attested in 
Hittite watar (: watan -) Gk. hud*or, English water. Cf. Late Sanskrit vardala (“rains, 
rainy day"), Bengali badal. . 


10. RV. X. 1156. 

11. RV. 2.24.4 ; 8.7.10; 9.747 ; 10.101. 5-6; Tai. 42.5.5 ; Kath. 38.14 ; Ni. 10.13. 

12. Also. Kanca. 26.8.2; Tai 5.5201; 5.5211; Mai 31418; Kath 47.10-1l; 
Jai. Bah. 150. 


.* QOislong here. 


Syntax of the Voice in Hindi 


Dayanand Srivastav 


L The voices are: (a) the active, (b) the passive, (c) the impersonal. The active. 
needs no illustration. The pàssive has the following forms: (a) the inflected passive, 
(b) the compound or periphrastic passive. i 

2. The inflected passive is a dying idiom and is restricted to some fossilized forms 
only. The -i(y)e passive is the most common idiom and is restricted to a few verbs 
only. Strictly speaking, the -i(y)e passive presents a case of the reflexive potential 
passive. In form it is second person honorific singular passive imperative used in the 
reflexive sense as a substitute for the first person active singular. This inflected passive is 
also attested in Gujarati, where it appears as third person singular present passive form, 
which is used in the reflexive sense as a substitute for first person pluralactive, and in all 
other cases substitutes the potential passive in Aen, ám é& ut&rié, Amé c&lie, 
The -ie inflected passive in Hindi exhibits a close similarity with the -ie passive in Bengali, 
eg. bole caile na p&ié parara ramani -another's wife is not won by 
talk and gallantry. ODBL page 195; and also page 910. 

c£. OWR. -i1jai>-iyai >-i (y) e. vide. OWR. $ 136, 123. Also cf. ~ kijai M u p. 
ÀÁdic kijjai< Skt. kriyate; dijai Mu. p.488 «Ap. dijjai 
«diyate; lijai Mu. Kal 18 Adi 11. Pr 3. < Ap. lijjai <skt. 
liyate. OWR. page 128. The following are some of the examples:—taki vērtā 
kahàm taim lik hiye-~how should his vērtā be written. (i.e. bow can I 
write).— (likh yate). CV. bhatta ji ki vida kabakariyai aura 
kaha kariyai -when and how (ie. in what manner) Bhatfaji is to be given 
farewell—C V. samastavidy&dhara deva samana tinaka kaha 
laga varnana kariye—all the 'Vidyádhars are like gods, how should they 
be described (ie. how should I describe them). PP.761. ab calkar pandavom 
ko dekhiye— now having gone there the Pandav as should be seen. PS.L.- 
140. bolà dukh us se kahiye jo dukh ko dürkare-- (he) 
spoke, misery should be told to him who can remove it. BP. 14.106. punya 
kiye svarga j8iye-—£ood deeds having done, the heaven is obtained. 
RC/Mss. badh kiye haty& pà&iye-kiling having done, sin is obtained. 
(ie. sin of killing). NRTUB/MSS. 

The inflected passive in—ai and -e are also related to OWR. -ijai>-iyai> 
-iai »-ai -e Examples—hama ko buri najara disai~evil sight is seen 
to me. PP. kamt ko sadadharma na disai-'saddharma' 
is not visible to a'kám i? RC/MSS. The passive with—ai(ie.disai)isa regular 
feature in Sandeé$araásaka. See. Sandesarasaka Singhi Jain Granth a- 
mälā: Granthānka 22. 71. 38. The irflected passive in —e represents the 
further phonetic development of —ai eg. ara bánani kara hate aneka. 
drsti pade-—and several (warriors) were seen smitten with arrows. PP. 853. 


f. 
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In a few examplesthe passive with-i is attested e.g. yaha bhagavadi- 
-yanako mana me na l&vani-this should not be brought in mind with 
reference to 'Bhagavadiyas' (ie. Bhagavadiya should not bring this in 
mind) CV. 57. The-i is a regular development from—ij j. Thus.-ijj>-i j>-i y»-i 
(Vide Notes on the Grammar of OWR. § 136. 123). . 
3. The following idiom of the inflected passive deserves some special attention. It 
presents a very interesting example of Sanskritism. The tatsama third person passive 
-singular verb has been used for the first person singular — aba Sri acàryajlI 
mahàprabhüna ke sevaka padman&bha dasa ki wett 
tulasià tinaki vairta likhyate— now Tulasa, the daughter of Padmanabh 
Das (who is) the servant of Sri Acarya Ji Mabaprabhin, whose vart& is being 
written (ie. I write). CV. 43. aba ärt &acaryaji mah&aüprabhüna ke 
bhakta püranamalla chatri tinaki vàartaà likhyate—now 
Püranamall the devotee of Sri Acarya Ji, whose ‘vArt&’is being written. 
CV.118. The following are very interesting idioms where the ‘tatsama’ passive 
verb is compounded with the verb substantive hai. aba Sri &caryaji 
mah&prabhüna ke sevaka s&8sa vahü don chatrani sāga 
‘kau nama £gaurajà vahü kau nàma somarai, sihananda ki 
vüsi tinaki vērtā likhyate haim—now the servant (s) of Sri Ácary Ji 
"Mahaprabhüna, the mother-in-law, (and) the daughter-in-law, the name of the mother- 
-in-law (being) Gaurajé (and) the name of the daughter-in-law (being) Somarai, 
their 'vartà' is being written. CV.200.aba Sri-‘&c&rya ji mah&prabhtina 
ke sevaka n&rAyana dása hute tinaki vàrt& likhyate haim 
— now Narayana das (who) was the servant of Ac&rya Ji Mah&prabhüna, his 'vartá' is 
-being written. CV. 231. 

4, The honorific imperative or the precative form originates from -ijja cf. 
"The modern Hindi respectful imperative or precative forms like kijiye ‘please 
-do'; has in all hkelihood been influenced by the passive, if they are not of passive 
origin; ODBL; and see also Hoernle—Gaudian Grammar. 480, 481, 482. But the 
respectable imperative is really passive imperative in sense and indicative-optative 10 
form. e.g. meri ratha Sighra hi caléiye— (please) drive my chariot 
immediately. PP. 710. mujhe kahim rahane ko thaur bata&iye— 
(please) tell me some place to live in. PS. 13. 

5. The passive with c&hiye has both the inflected as well as the periphrastic 
forms (impersonal construction) This is a regular idiom and is connected with the 
MIA. "c&áhia(d)i OIA. * ca(g)hyate. Vide. ODBL, 659. 911. Examples— 
(a) The inflected passive -tumako jitano dravya c&hiye titanoleu- 
take as much money as is required by you. CV.36. kahyau hai grhasta kau 
so c&hiye ki vairi kau vairi ht páhune àve tau seva jog 
h a i- itis said that it behoves a householder that even if the most bitter enemy arrives, 
he is worthy of (bis ie. householder’s) service. Ba cf. Bengali. ki c&i deva ci 
etc. (b) The periphrastic passive with c&áhiye is attested with nomina 
actionis eg so moko diyau c&hiye-therefore it is should be given to 

3 
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me. CV. 76. sabana ko karano c&hiye- (it) should be done by all. CV. 
yaha tau liyau c&hiye - it should be taken. CV. 5L 

6. The periphrastic passive is not the chief feature of Hindi only, but of the 
'other NIA. The periphrastic or the compound passive in Hindi has the following 
forms :— aA 
(a) The-jà passive. This passive consists of the present or the past participle 
and the verbal forms of the y ja. 

This passive is a historical idiom in Hindi The periphrastic passive with 
nomina actionis with theVy &—is a special feature of late Apabhraméa e.g. 
hiyau na dharanau j&ài-the heart cannot be restrained (SandeSarà- 
saka: page29.mai kahanau na j&i-—(it) cannot be told by me (Ibid. page 
31). kima koila kalarau sahana na j8i-how can the cry of cuckoo 
be tolerated (Ibid. page 88). aha 60 s&mannu bhanahum na j %i-—now he 
cannot be called ordinary. (Mahapurána ID. Quoted from HSMIA. § 175. 121. The 
periphrastic passive with -j& is potential passive, and as suggested by Dr. Chatterjee, 
it seems to point at -ijj, origin of the auxiliary. cf. ‘The potential sense which one 
can attach to the passive in—ja...... seems to point at the~ijj a origin of the former. 
The old potential or the optative had -ijja in PKT. and the confusion between the 
passive and the optative already noted might just be continued in the newly risen 
analytical form’. ODBL. 663. 923-24. The following are the examples:—tina kau 
svar&pa alaukika dr8ti se jano j&ya-his features are known by” 
'alaukik' drsti. CV. 10. mai devani-ke samüha kara na dekha j&üm— 
may I not be seen by the gods. PP. 606. is ki gati kuch jan! nahim jati—. 
his secrets are not known. PS. 9.20. vidhat@ ki gati kuch jani nahim 
jā t 1—the secrets of god are not known. 18. 140. etc. 

The following are the idoms of non-optative-potential periphrastic passive with -j &.. 
jinaki umara kama thi sova to müregaye-those who were minors, 
were killed. GBB/MSS. astro se vidara gayi hai bakhatara jàkà 
—whose armour is broken by weapons. PP. 208. hart gayi hai bh@drya 
jisaki-whose wife is kidnapped. PP. 373.kártik bad: dvadasi ko to 
keSi au bhaum&sur.müre gaye-Ke$fi and Bhaumasur were killed 
on the twelth day of ‘Kartik badi. PS. 39. 55. jo darakhta acchaàphak 
nahi lata kata ját&à aur Sg me dala jata& hai-every tree that 
giveth forth not good fruit is hewn down and is cast into the fire. NT. 7.19.25, 

(b) The periphrastic passive with the Jh o. 

In this idiom the grammatical subject is either suppressed or expressed in the dative. 
The construction is impersonal. eg taba maidhava dübe ne raja dübe 
so kahyau, jo aba y &kau kahano hoya so kaho-then Madhav 
Dübe said to Raja Dübe what is to be told to him that (you) say. CV. 170. aba 615 
hoya tau in sabana kau daravaje tori ke m&rom-—if I am 
permitted, having opened the door, I-would strike them. CV. 184. yaha str! ratna 
mujha ko na prapta hoya mer& raijya niS8phala-ifthis woman 
is not obtained to me my reign is of no use, PP, 207. The passive.use of the subjunctive: 
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withvVh o is illustrated in the following——h a mári surat kar ati dukh pite 
h o m g e — having remembered me, they might be getting intense grief, PS. XLVIII. 

(c) The periphrastic passive with / pad is restricted to a few verbs only, 
and generally it indicates accidence. The passive with p a d is attested in the NIA and 
has also been noticed by Dr. Chatterji. cf. ‘The construction apparently an old one 
is essentially idiomatic and strictly speaking ‘Compound Verb of Modern Indo-Aryan. 
The use of pad is restricted to a few verbs only, and as Beames has fully noticed it, 
it indicates accidence as well as finality more than any thing else. The Dravidian 
employment of a root pad-to form the passive has been noticed by Beames but it 
would seem that it is a matter of coincidence. 'OBDL. 665. 925. e.g. itane mem 
kuch amaraZiyam dekh padim~-meanwhile some mango-groves were seen. 
RKK. 4. jay ghos sun pad&- the applause of victory was heard. RC/MSS. 

(d) The passive with Jc u k (conveying the completive sense) is illustrated in the 
following - jaba sn&na hoya cuka& taba mahàpavitra vastra 
àbhüSsana pahire padma prabhu ke caity&laya jáya bandana 
k ar! - when the bath was completed, then (he) having put on the most sacred 
garments and ornaments, and (he) having gone to the 'caityülaya' of ‘Padma Prabhu’, 
offered worship. PP. 744. 

(e) The potential passive with ‘sakang is attested in the following:-yah 
to ham sena ho sakega-this cannot be performed by me. RKK. 20. The 
inceptive passive with lagand is attested in ‘us nagari mem cor! hone 
lagt-thefts were begun to be committed in that city. BP. 13.99. The periphrastic 
passive with the cal (to go) expresses the idea of continuance eg. piche padma 
r&vala ke jo bálapane ki avasth& huti so b āta calf. CV. 130. 

7. There are instances where apparently the form is active, second person 
imperative, but the sense is passive, the subject being left unexpressed. eg. bas 
yaham ki yahrm rahane do- but let the (tale) be suspended here. RKR. 15. 

8. A few idioms of the causative in-d are also attested. The causative affix-3, 
Av üà-pà&-ya (Vide. ODBL. 920). Dr. Chatterji suggests another derivation also. 
He derives it from the - 2 y a - denominative of OIA. cf. "'The-à3 passive is thus an 
extension of the denominative - à y a of OIA. The NIA intransitives in - & are similar 
to OLA denominative in-ā y a which certainly are based on nouns. cf. W. Hindi hari 
‘Sumirana kari bhagata pragat&y-a saint is made manifest (Prakata) 
by thinking on God. (Ninak sukhamda&ni). NIA. has preserved tne denominative 
way of forming the potential passive’ (ODBL. page 929) eg. purana hua c&p 
todkar vrthà str kahátaà calat& hai RC/MSS. 

9, The passive with the auxiliary à n& is attested in the following :—hara 
ke yoga se daśa badana pita ko najara y e— by the virtue of 
'h ar’ ten faces were visible to father. PP. The passive with Karani is attested in 
the following —risà bacabe kare — Rásà (Prithaviràj Riso) was being recited. 
(và citavyakriyate) CCHVM/MSS. sau thal motiyom ke nichavar 
hu& kiye. RKK. 

10. In the following idioms dei passive verb does not refer to any definite 
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subject (subject of the active voice) The idioms may rightly be termed as impersonal 
passive of the transitive verbs, e.g. pratha raja rasa ke bhitara dosau 
bohottara samye binbe dhataka kahye hai—in Prithi raj Rasau 
two hundred seventy Samayo and ninety two ‘dhatak’ are described. CCHVM/MSS. 
ye nava gana vara ke kahe hai-—these nine virtues are said for a groom. 
PP. 851. jis mem candr&vati ki kath& Kahi ha i=in this the ‘Katha’ 
-of Candravati is described. NKP. 2. 

11. The passive of the intransitive is impersonal. e.g. tab muni se rahé 
£ayaà— NKP.12. aur kis! daul na raha gaya RKK.9. 

12. The idiom of the kartr-vacya is illustrated below —sibhgha nad 
baie the ‘ singh n @ d" sounded RC/MSS. 


Abbreviations :— 


ODBL— Origin and Development of Bengali Language. 
OWR—Grammar of Old And Western Rajasthani. 
PP—Padma Purana. 

BP —Baital Paci.i, 

PS— Prem Sagar. 

NRTUB—Nfsimha Tapani Upanisada Bhasa, 
RC/MSS—Rama carita/Manuscript. 

CV— Caur&si Vaisnavan ki Varta. 

GBB—Goré Badal ki Bat. 

HSMIA-- Historical Syntax of Middle-Indo-Aryan. 
Raj—Rajaniti. 

NT—New Testament. 

RKEK—Rànt Ketaki ki Kahani 
NKP—Niasiketopakhyàn. 
CCHV M — Cand Chand Varnana kt Mahima. 


Phonemic Analysis of the Consonant Clusters 
in Standard Colloquial Bengali 
Bhakti Prasad Mallik 


In this analysis, we are concerned only with the spoken form, ie. the Language 
as it is actually spoken in Calcutta and its neighbourhood area which is considered 
as the standard form of speech. "The analysis is partly based on my own idiolect as myself 
being a speaker of the standard dialect. 

In Bengali, clusters can be traced in monosyllabic as wellas in polysyllabic words. 
They are however more frequent in disyllabic and trisyllabic words in the colloquial 
form of speech. The peculiarity of our speech is this, that, the clusters never 
occur in the final position of a word, they are most frequent in the medial position 
and less frequent in the initial position. In Bengali, consonant clusters can be segmented 
by internal juncture as pointed out by Dr. S. K. Chatterji, such as, 


dhor-mo religion 
bhok-to devotee 
tan-dób! frantic 
In case of C C C juncture is always after the first phoneme, e.g., 
ton-tr3 name of a Hindu religious cult 
ak-krof grudge 


But this phenomenon does not operate when the sequence of C C / C C C are placed 
initially ; as in, 
pran Iife 
stri wife 
All the clusters are not equally important from the point of view of their 
usage, some have frequent usage, others have moderate usage and some others have 
a very limited usage. Some of the clusters are used very regularly in the written 
forms and some in the spoken and some others in both. Out of about 10,000 
phonemes, we find the percentage of consonant clusters is about 3.37. 
Consonant geminations having a very wide frequency and are very popular 
too, may be due to their easy articulations ; words with geminated clusters form some 


of our linguistic slangs : 


locca licentious 
potti bluff 

adda rendezvous 
dhappa bluff 

okka finished 


tekka (-mara/-dea)-—override 
Sometimes intensive sense is also expressed by gemination : 

kototuku small 

kottotuku very small 





1. 3 stands between o and o ie. a low form of -o- 
4 


* 
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zkebare wholly 
eekkebare finally 
choto little 
chotto very little 


Change of meaning takes place by gemination as observed by Dr. S. K. Chatterji, 


ata flour mala garland, shell (of a cocoanut) 
atta eight pieces malla rower 


/c/as the second member of a CC geminates the preceding consonant when 
-used in the medial position of a word and forms C C C : 


2Egro front 
bojjro thunder 


The following classes of sounds, so far as my analysis goes do not form any 
geminated clusters, such as, aspirates, velar nasal, rolled and flapped r and rand dental s. 
A very limited number of clusters are formed with the aspirates as the initial members. 
In the standard speech, aspirates are fully preserved initially ; medially they are generally 
weakened or elided and finally more weakened or elided. As for, in khela aspiration 
is fully preserved, but in lek*a / leka aspiration is weakened or lost and in lek” /lek it 
Ae more weakened, where as in S9akha, aspiration is preserved fully, but in final position 
weakening is constant and regular. Then we can easily identify that kh and k" as 
allophones and in medial position it is simply a variation. Of the consonant phonemes 
only dh and h (voiced) do not form any clusters as the initial members and devoiced ` 
-h- does not form any cluster in any position. These two aspirate phonemes (h-voiced & 
"h-devoiced) when preceded by other plosive sounds form aspirate phonemes only but 
no clusters. In/ n, m, r / we find the largest number of clusters. 


In standard colloquial there are over 270 consonant clusters. 
In the initial position of a word : 
CC: 55 CCC. 1 
In the medial position of a word : 
(QUOC. 285. CCC: 8; CCCC: 1 
|rori/ is found as the only final element in initial C C and /r/ in the same 
position in medial and initial C C C and also in medial C C C C. 


Clusters with / r, 1/ as the second members are formed preceded by the phonemes 
k, kh, g, gh, t, d, p, b, bh, n and m. In tr and dr we find only a few words borrowed 
-from English. 


kr in the medial position is not always retained, an anaptyctic vowelis inserted 
and this vowel is identical with the following vowels : 


bikkir: : bikkri sale 
akkara : akkra costly . 
akkoro$: akkros : grudge 
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Reduction of phoneme in a cluster is also found : 


nritto : netto dance 
briéti : bisgi rain 
sristi : Gëtt creation S 


D 


-~ ' In three element ntr, ndr, we find anaptyctic behaviour in standard colloquial 
speech, e. g., 


condrd ; condor moon 

T indra ; indira wife of the chief God in Hindu mythology 
(specially when used as proper names). 

montró ` montor incantation 


/h/as the following member forming clusters are very rare in our speech and 
-words like r (b) idoé!, ontórhitó, brommho, bonnhi etc. are generally used in pedantic 
.pronunciation. Only in ahha (an exclamatory word) -hh- is found. 


Retention, of / s / often depends on individual aberration. Thus the clusters formed 
with /s/as the initial member may often be palatalised and specially in the medial 
position of a word / s / is not always retained as : 


slok ; moéla stanza ; spices 

srom ; aSSrom labour ; hermitage 
stri ; miStri, mistri wife ; skilled labourer 
sphotik : s$phut crystal; obscure 
sthan ; 28thir, osthir place ; fickle 


In case of educated. women’s speech, /s/ is often consciously palatalised. In 
‘Tagore song it has been noticed that female singers generally articulate / s / as / 8 / 
whereas, in case of a male singer this feature is not marked at all. 


With all consonant series, excepting only a few like gh, bh, dh and d verbal forms of 
stegular use are formed with the stem plus ch, t, b, r and | element : 
anch : anto ; anbo ; anlo ; anre ('m getting ; 'e or they would get; I'll get ;. 
'e or they got ; requesting a youngster to get something) 
bolc*i - bolbo ; bolto ; bollo ; balre (‘m telling ; PH say ; 'e or they would 
say ; e or tbey said ; requesting a youngster to say) 


Clusters are formed with suffix / ni / in the feminine forms : 


kamarni ` blacksmith (she), 
kaetni , female member of a specific Hindu caste 
domni . female member of a specific Hindu lower caste 


"Verbal adjectives with / nt /: | 
.dubónto . drowning 
g£humónto sleeping 
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Verbal nouns are formed with / n / as the second element in the cluster : 


1. éis semi-vowel bere. 
2. - used as nasal sign. 


crying 
cooking 
lid 


strainer 


+ hypothetical. 


Following are the different cluster series : 


kk : thokkor 
kkh : akk^ute 
ke : sakcunni 
kch : dakc'e 
kt : ekti 

kt > okto 
kb : fbokbaj 
kn : dhakni 
km : tokma 
kr - * prüókristóo 
kl - cakla 

kr : kokra 

ks : nokésa 
kich  : makhche 
kht : lik^to 
khb : mak^bar 
khn : pak^na 
khr s error 
khl : dek^lo 
khr : akya 

gg : maggi 
gch : bhagc^e 
gj : kagji 

gd : bagdi 
gdh : mugdhó? 


gb : bagbitonda, 
gn : ru£gnó 

gm : bagmi 

gr : Ofrano 


% pedantic word. 


C C occuring word medially 


collision 
rapacious 
apparition ( she ) 
calling 
one, single 
stiff 

cheat 

lid 

badge 
best 

slice 
curled 
sketch 


smearing 
used to write 
for toileting 
wing 

almond 

saw 
gymnasium 


dear ( in price ) 
avoiding 

a species of lemon 
a low caste Hindu 
charmed 

wrangle 

sickly 

orator 

to vomit, 


gh: 


ch : 


ghn 


nkh 
hgh 


nch 


ndh 


cch 
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aglano 
jhogra 
lagSoi 
big'*nd 
megla 
onko 
Sonkha 
han gama 
*Gon ghd 
bhanhc^e 
sonjom 
anta 
dheendheene 
bhanto 
bhanbe 
*dinnag 
*“dinméndél 
teenra 
bhanlo 
uccinre 
manso 


ackan 
uccaron 
jacc*e 
nacbe 
acmon 
khucro 
&cla 
acrano 


gachpala 
moc*bar 
joc^na 
toc^rup 
pic^la 
achrano 


ajke/ge 
rojgar 
lojja 
sojj^o 
mojbut 
bajna 


to watch 
quarrel 
suitablc 


hindrance 


cloudy x 


sum 
numerals 

riot 

association 

breaking 

control 

hook 

devoid of beauty 

would break 

will break 

zonal Lord 

horizon 

a species of fish ` 
broke 

cricket, a kind of worm 
meat l 


long coat 

pronunciation 

going 

will dance z 
rinsing of hands and mouth 
petty 

edge of the garment. 

to comb | 


foliage 

for soaking 

moon-lit night (lunar period) 
wastage 

slippery 

to lash 


to-day 

income 

shyness 

patience 

lasting 

musical instrument 


4i 
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bajra 
ajla 


juj'c*e / jujcte 


buj^to 
boj*dar 
buj'be 
buj^lo 
tatka 
atgbat 
atta 
katthokta 
ghatti 
batpar 
batbar 
catni 
petra 
ketli 
kat^gora 
kat*ra 
ut^Mo 
adda 


patko 
utkhat 
motto 
mitthe 
utpat 
*utphulto 
patbar 
rotno 
alkatra 
patla 
kut&a 


gat^ni 
ot"lano 


bidkute / khute 


bodkbot 
udgar 
*udghat 
udjog 
boddi 


a kind of cereal 
handful 


struggling 

would understand 
prudent 

will understand 
understood 


fresh 

ins & outs 
eight 
wood-pecker 
deficit 

cheat 

for distribution 
sauce 
portmanteau 
kettle 


witness box 
wooden articles 
rose up 


rendezvous 


well, reservoir 
uprooted 
absorbed 
false 
disturbance 
merry 

for spreading 
jem 

tar 

thin 

libel 


construction 


boil over 
ugly 


uncouth 
vomitting 
stumbling 
zeal 
physician 


«dh : 


vh: 
: bch 


bdh 


bbh 


nch 


nth 


nd 
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uddhar 
todbir 
odbhut 
bedna 
badla 
ràd^bar 
topkano 
kopcano ` 
khapchara 
jhupjhap 
Ccaepta 
kapto 
dhupdhap 
prappo 
mapbar 
Sapno 
phopra 
kaplo 
parri 
topse 
jap"ri 
abcha 
kobja 
bhabto 
abdar 
stobdh? 
kabbo 
Sobbho 
jabna 
babri 
tobla 
dhebra 


konkon 
kincit 
anc'e 
jonjal 
jbonjhat 
bontón 
kontha 
gunda 
anto 


Vt 


deliverance 
pursuing 
queer 

pain 

rainy 

for cooking 


to jump over 

to prattle 
disproportionate 
random dropping of light weight articles 
flat 

would shiver 
random dropping 
share 

for measuring 
dream 

hollow 

trembled 

petal 

a species of fish 


fencing 


faint 

hinge 

would think 

fond request 

calm 

verse 

cultured 

fodder 

long and curled hair 
drum, a musical instrument 
crude 


ache 

little 
bringing 
refuse 
botheration 
distribution 
collar-bone 


ruffian 
would bring 


nth 


ndh 
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*pontha 
andaj 
ondho 
danpite 
anbar 
bonno 
anmona 
gonre 


-anlo 


khunáuri 


jomkalo 
koromca 
gamc^a 
ghomta 
namta 
amdani 
lompot 
lompho 
Sombsl 
Ssmbhob 
emni 
fammo 
tomra 
amla 
camra 
amá$i 


torko 
karkhana 
Borgo 
*dirgho 
morce 
morc^e 
'dorja 
parto 
Bart hok 
parda 
mardhor 
marpit 
marphot 
dorbar 
durbhaga 
jhorna 


way, Means 

estimate, guessing 

blind 

rash, dashing 

for bringing 

wild 

inattentive 

vocative call to youngsters 
brought 

quarreling 


gorgeous 

olive 

towel 

vell 
multiplication table 
import 

debauch 

oil lamp 

asset 

probable 

for nothing 
equity 

you 

officer, myrobalan 
leather 

wiry, emaciated 


argument 

work-shop 

heaven 

long 

rust 

dying 

door 

could do 

fruitful l 
screen e 
assault 

hooliganism 

through 

court 

unfortunate 

fountain 
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gormi 
korlem 
porsu 
mar hatta 


palki 
alga 
kalcite 
bolc^e 
kolje 
ulto 
bolto 
holde 
olpo 
colbo 
*malbhumi 
khelna 
golmal 
kollaen 
joléa 


khirki 
khorgo 
gorc'e 
joborjon 
jborti 
torpano 
dhorphor 
porbe 
orna 
khormore 
porlo 
paraporsi 


moSkora 
poscat 
a$c*e 

kesto 
*onusthan 
dispaá 
bi8phora 
aśbar 
biśnu 
cośma 


sultry 

did (I) 
yesterday 
marathi 


palanquin 
loose 
black spot 
saying 
liver 
reverse 
would say 
yellow 
little 

will go (I) 
plateau 
toy 

noise 
welfare 
musical conference 


back door 
sword 

is building 
cumbrous 
residue 
talk high 
flutter 
will fall 
wrapper 
crispy 

fell off 
neighhour 


joke 
back 


coming 


Lord Krishna (Hindu God) 


performance 
boundary 
malignant boil 
for coming 


Hindu God of preservation 


speck 
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Br : mure (pora) droop down 

Sé 1993 l God , 
C C C occuring word medially : 

ktr : * boktrita oratory 


gbhr  * * digbhrom loss of direction 


ngr : * É5hgram fight 

ntr : jontto instrument 
ndr : condro moon 

mpr  : Somprodan offering 
mbhr : $ombhrom prestige 

Sor : oBpriá$o untouchable 


C C occuring word initially 


gh: 


U DU ct "ch 
np Th 
Ai oF ae as $5 


Bo - 


kr >- : kroś Bengali measurement equals two miles 
ki : klanti fatigue 
kbr khristo Jesus Christ 
£r gram village 
gl glani exhaustion 
ghr ghrina hatred 
tr tren train 
dr dren drain 
tr truti short coming 
dr drobbo thing 
dhr dhrubo fixed 
DI pran life 
pl * plabon flood 
br bristi rain 
bhr bhrom error 
nr * nritto dance 
mr * mrito dead 
ml mleccho untouchable 
skh xskholon degeneration 
st *stombho tomb 
sth sthir calm 
sp spordha audacity 
sph *sphotik crystal 
sn snan bath 
ST srabon Fourth month of the Bengali Year 
si slok verse 

C C C occuring word initially 
str stri wife 

C C C C occuring word medially 

iskr xBo5nskriti culture 


Perso-Arabic Elements in Placenames of Bengal 
Krishnapada Goswami 


Many Perso-Arabic words are found in the placenames of Bengal. Muhammadan rule 
over the greater part of Bengal was responsible for this. The following is a classified 
list of such words from Bengali placenames. 
(A) Occurring initially : 
araji: Ar. ‘arz ‘country’; ‘arzi ‘terrestrial, earthly’; cf Ar. arga ‘tract, 
region’ arăzi ‘cultivated land’. 


Arejibaikhir (Fari) Araji Najirkhali (Mal) 
Arāji sirail (Raj) Araji Sākoā (Jal) 
Slam : Ar. a'lam, ‘alim ‘learned, a'lam ‘scholar, chief’, 
Alampur (Bur) Alamdanga (Nad) 
Alambaj&r (24 P) Alamnagar (Ran) 


Ali: Ar. ‘high, name of the son-in-law and fourth successor of Mohammad’ 
(Arabic, personal name) also means ‘great’ 
Alipur (24P) ; Aligram (Bir) 
kajir: < Ar. Qazi ‘a Mohammadan judge’ 
Kajir Car (Bar) Kajirbajar (Syl) 
Kajirhat (Noa) Kàjirkhil (Noa) 
kismat: Qismat ‘fate or fortune or share' 


Kismat nenaiye (Dac) Kismat nimadi (Bar) Kismat seota (Bar) 
khana: Per. Xanah ‘place’: 

Khanakul (Hug) Khanamura (Mid) 

khas: khas ‘special, particular land in one’s possession’ 

Khas Paikain (Mym) ; Khas biara (Mym) 

khord: Persian Xurd “small” : 

Khordsaiye (Mym) Khard nakijani (Mym.) Khard Singa (24P) 
jamal: Ar. jamal, ‘elegance, beauty, grace’. 

Jamalpur (Mym). Jamaldi&à (Dac) Jamalhati (24P) 

dihi: Per. dih ‘land, village, country’. 

Dihi Pals& (Mid) Dihigumai (Mid) 

dari: Per. dara, darra = ‘passage, a valley’. 

Dari nagua (Mym) Dari haruki (Bur) 

Dari nasaba (Dac) Darisom (Dac) 

darun: Per. dartin, ‘inside’ 

Darun bairati (Mym) Darun Kanihari (Mym) 

paik: Per. paik, 'footman, messenger’. 

pāik pārā (24P) Paik p&hart (Raj) 


pil: Per. pil ‘elephant’ 
Pilkhana (Mur) Pilsima (Mur) Pilkunja (Bog) 


(B) 
(i) 


Gi) 
(ii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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baje: Ar. ba'z some, few. 

Baje-Phullapara (Jes) ; Bájetirindà (Raj) Bàje-gaji (Mur) 
Baje-bujung (Bir) Baje-Sibpur (How) 

bajra: Per. hazar, hazara "name of a tribe of Afghans’, hazra ‘surname.’ 
Hajrabari (Mym) ; Hajrasar (Far) huda: Arabic hadd/had ‘limit’ 
Huda-surat (Jes) Huda-Capra (N od.) 

Damurhuda (Noa) 

Occurring finally : 


Per. abad "a city, habitation," Names with 8ba8d are found all over India. 
Doulatabad, Firozábad (Hug) 

Nijamabéd (Mym) _. - 

Rosnabad (Mym) 

Barikabad (Dec) (barik, Per. barik, surname of the Mahammadan) : 
Elahabad (Mal, Din) ilah-abad l 
Nasirabad (Ban.) l 

Aminabad (Mur) (Ar. amin "surveyer"). 


kita: Ar. qat a picce of land given in feudal tenure’ 


Kamar Kita (Bur) Malkita (Bur) 
kuci: Per. Kucha land, a market place, square. 

Toyal Kuci (Mym) Kur-Kuci (Raj) 
Phul-kuci (Far) l Mon-Kuci (Ban) 


Bel-Kuci (Pab, Bog) 


ganj : Per. “treasury, stores, market place, granary”. 
Marel-ganj (Kbu) (Marel is the name of an Englishman); 
Ajimganj, Jatraganj, Manurganj (Mur) 

Napharganj (24P) (naphar Ar., nafar ~ servant) 
Imamganj (Nad, Chi) (Ar. imam, "religious guide") 
Ijjatganj (No. Chi) (Ijjat-Ar. izzat, prestige) 
Nurulláganj (Far) (Nurulla is an Ar. proper name ) 
Pharasganj (Noa) (Ar. faras) 

dàn: Per. dan "vessel" 

Dumdàn (Mid); 

Girdán (Mym): Per. “gird, side, circle" 

Chapdani (Hug) 

pul; Per. pal ‘bridge’ 


Baspul (24D) Palaspuli (Bur) ; 
Kakpul (24P) Natapil (Nad,) 
bag, bagi: Per. bagh “garden”, 

Khojarbag (Dac) Catrabag (Jes) 
Naraibag (Dac) (Farh&bàg (Mur) 


Goolbagi (Jes) ; 
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(viii) bahar, bahar& : Ar. babr ‘fleet, sea, ocean, great river.’ 


Dhek-bahara (Mid) : Ád-bahar& (Mid,) 
Arjun-bahar (Khu ) g 
(ix) bahbāl bahal; Persian bahal "status quo”, 
Ma&l-bahal (Bur) ; Monohar-bahal (Bur ) 
(x) bàjür: Per. bazür "market" 
Rekabibajar (Far.) Phirihgi bajar (Far.) 
.Mag-bàjàr (Chi) Ilàmbájàr (Bir) 


(xi) mahal: Ar. mahl "the division of an estate, quarter, mansion’ 
Gor&-mahal (mid). 
Nà-an-mahal (Bar) Kani-mahal (Mid.) 
Bhaumahal (Bar) ; 

(xii) sahar: Per. shahr ‘town’ 


Baushar (24P) Devishar (Khu) ` 
(xiii) haol&: Arabic hawili “abode palace capital of province" 

Sukdeber hàolà (Bar). Sekher h&ol& (Bar) 
(xiv) had: Ar. had/hadd “boundary limit" 

Banguri-had (Mym), ; Anuhad (Mym) 


Panuhadi (Mym). 

(xv) huda : Ar. hadd "limit" 
Cotar hud& (Jes.) ; Khaer-huda (Nad) 
Taherhuda (Jes,) Damarhuda (Noa) 

(xvi) cak: Per. Cawk "market". 
Mollar cak, Cak dighi (Bur) 

[ Abbreviatens. 
Ban (kura), Bar (isal). Bir (bhum), Bur (dwan), Bog (ra), 
< wm Chi(ttagong), Dac (ca, Din (ajpur), Far (idpur), How (rah), Hug (hly) 

Jal (paiguri), Jes (sore), Mal-(da), Mid (napore), Mur (shidabad), Mym (nensing), 
Nad (ia), Noa (khali), Pab (na). Raj (shahi), Ran (gpur), Syl (het), 
24 P (argenas), Ar (abic), Per (sian). 


Some Hybrid Synonymous Compounds in Bengali 
Bhabataran Dutta 


Ar(abic). Ben(gali). Hin(di). I(ndo-) A(ryan). O(1d)I(ndo-)A(ryan). Per(sian) Tur(kish). 

Ben. @dar &bdar "favour and indulgence’: 

ádar«;OIA adara- samüdara “regard, enthusiastic reception etc". bdar possibly 
comes from Per. arajdasht “supplication, prayer”; cf. semitatsama addas ‘application, 
prayer." 

Ben. nace kanace "in nooks and corners." : 

ündce is probably an echo-word, or it may be connected with nic (h) «OIA rathya 
kānāc may be from Tur. hanátá "the space below the eaves and overhung by the thatch." 

Ben. bul babari, literally “coolies and destitutes" but implying day-labourers 
doing rough work: kuli «Tur. Per. bul? “labourer, servant.” 

bëtäeä Z OLA. karpatika “beggar”. 

Ben. thai támàsa "jest and fun": 

thatta < Hin. thaththa “a jest, a taunt.” tamasa < Ar. tamāīsã "fun, a joke, a jest." 

Ben. tattva tallas "polite enquiry, friendly visit’: tattva UA. true knowledge 

etc." tüllas« Ar. tālās "search, news" l 

Ben. danga hangama “riot, skirmish, mobdisturbance". déaga (Hin. danga) "riot" 
may have come from *dang<Per. jang "battle, fight." haagama<per. hangima “fight, 
riot." 

Ben. dan khayrat "charity small and large": dén<OIA. dina "gift"  bhayrat 
< Ar. Rhayrat "offering." 

Ben. niyam kanun "rules, procedure." : niyam« OIA. niyama "restraint, regula- 

tion" kanun< Ar. qün'in "procedure, law." 

Ben. pākā pokta "strong, durable" : pdk Z OIA. pakva "ripe, mature" pokta< Per. 

pukhi*h ‘strong, ripe’. 

Ben. biye ŝādī ‘marriage’ : biye< OIA. vivaha ‘marriage’. sãīdì< Per. Sadi ‘marriage’. 

Ben. bujhakkel ‘understanding, comprehension’.: bujh<Prakrit bujjha« OIA, 

budh-ya- ‘to understand.’ @kkel< Ar. abl ‘understanding’. 

Ben. lajj@ garam “bashfulness, modesty, shyness”: lajj@<OIA lai ‘shyness, 

shame.’ $aram « Per. arm ‘bashfulness, shame.’ 

Ben. lok laskar ‘attendants and retinue’: lok<OJA. loka “world, people." laskar< 

Per. la’kar ‘soldier, army, commander.’ 

Ben. sak8t sabud ‘witness,- evidence etc? : sabit < OIA. sakgin- ‘eye-witness’ 

sabud < Ar. subut ‘evidence etc.’ 


On Bhakta, Bhakti, Bhagavant and Bhagini 


Sukumar Sen 


The three words bhakta-, bhakti- and bhaga- (which is the base of the secondary formations 
bhagavant- and bhagint-) are derivatives of the IE root* bhag (OILA bhaj-, with the 
palatal consonant generalized). The meaning of the IE root was “to apportion, to allot 
(as share); to be given a share in or with; to partake of." The original meaning is 
preserved to a large extent in Vedic whereas in Classical Sanskrit the root has developed 
two distinct meanings: (1) “to divide", and (2) "to attach oneself as a devotee to, to 
worship." 

Bhakta in Sanskrit (and as a tatsama borrowing in NIA) means “a devotee, 
specially of a god." "This meaning is a development from the original sense, and this 
developed meaning has given to the root its extended meaning ("to worship") in Cl. 
Sanskrit, The original sense of bhakta (passive paste participle of * bhag) was "given as 
share, allotted, apportioned”. Cf. Avestan baxta- "destined, (ill) fated.” 

In an early feudal set up bhakta would normally acquire the sense of “ration or 
meal given as share" and then "meal" (as in Manusamhita and Mahabharata ; cf. Monier- 
Williams’ A Sanskrit English Dictionary). Rice being the staple food in India bhakta- 
gradually came to mean "rice as meal, i.e. cooked or boiled rice" (as in Uttararama- 
carita; op. cit). This is the only meaning of the word as inherited in NIA (ie, 
bhat "boiled rice"). In Bengali there is also an allied tadbhava form bhata (<bhaktaka-) 
meaning “subsistence allowance", (originally meaning “allotted food, ration"). 

The meaning “belonging to the party of, or: dear to, or liked be (as in arjunabhakta-, 
vasudevabhakta-)", and finally “devotee of" resulted from the use in such GER as 
bhagabhakta-' (literally, “allotted a portion by (the god of) fortune.) 

Bhakti is an action noun meaning, originally, “allotment, distribution, apportionment.” 
In Cl. Sanskrit it means “division, demarcation” and also "devotion". The latter meaning 
has come through the semantic change uadergone by bhakta-. There isa third meaning 
of bhakti-in CL Sanskrit ; viz, "distinctive drawing | or painting on the body of an elephant”. 
Its use is attested in Meghadtita ; 

revam draksasy upalavisame vindhyapade vidirnam 

- bhakticchedair iva viracitam bhiitim ange gajasya. 
"You shall find (the river) Reva dissolved (into a tangle of streams) at the foot of the 
Vindhya uneven with boulders, like (streaks of) ashes (or grey dust) drawn as bhakti 
lines on the body of an elephant.” 

But what does bhakti actually mean here ? The commentators (on Meghadita as 
well as on the Košas) offer no explanation and they take it as a technical term meaning 
"decorative painting on the body of a tame elephant." Apparently bhakti here cannot mean 
"(lines of) division" as it is followed by cheda which means the same thing. I consider 
that bhakticcheda here means "lines and drawings (as marks of allegiance to or property 
of a feudal lord or king)". In warfare where elephants were employed it was very 
necessary that the animals belonging to one party should bear a distinctive mark so 
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that in a melee they could be differentiated from the animals of the other party. It may be 
mentioned here that a bhakti mark on the forehead of a Vaishnav or Saiva devotee, even 
now, is really the insignia of his allegience to a particular deity. 

The derivative meaning of bhÉíga- (IE bhago-) was "distribution or distributor 
(of share), dispensor, lord?” In Indo-Iranian bhaga- came to mean “dispensing god”. 
This meaning is preserved in RV where it is an attribute of the beneficial gods including 
Savitr, PüSan and the sons of Aditi. In Old Iranian baga came to mean ''god"?. Old 
Bulgarian bogu "god" is considered as a borrowing from Iranian. The meaning of "share, 
fortune" however obtains in some inherited words in Old Bulgarian such as ubogu "poor" 
(Sanskrit abhaga-), bogatu "rich? 

In Cl. Sanskrit dictionaries the meaning that is assigned to bhaga- is obtained by 
isolation from the semantic contents of bhagavant-. Bhagavant- ("possessor of fortune") 
occurs in RV as an attributive or a synonym of a beneficial god. Thus: 

stiyavasad bhagavati hi bhitya 

atho vayam bhagavantali syama. 
"May we be possessed of fortune on account of good fodder, and then we shall become 
lucky." 1.164.48 ab. 

bhaga eva bhagavam astu devas 

teno vayam bhagavantah syama. 
"O gods, may Bhaga be possessed of fortune indeed so that we may become fortunate." 
7.41.5 ab. 

In Sanskrit bhagin? (feminine from *bhagin-, the same as bhagavant-) originally meant 
“lutky or fortunate lady". To the Vedic Aryans a daughter was never the pet but a 
son was. In matriarchal society the position of the daughter and the sister is high. The 
change of meaning from "fortunate lady" (or "lady of the house") to "sister" would first 
appear in that community where the status of a woman was not lower than that of a man 
and where perhaps the sister was the intermediary through which inheritance passed on; 
that is to say, where a sister's son (bhügineya-) was the natural heir. The meaning 
of "sister" might as well have been obtained from bhagineya- (meaning "son of a 
fortunate lady") which is attested in AV. In a community where inheritance passed 
to the sister's son the fortunate lady (bhagint) would mean only the sister. The word 
become so popular that it replaced the old word svasrin IA vocabulary. Except in 
two compound words denoting relationship (e. g., pitrevasr and matrévasr) svasr hardly 
occurs in Middle and New Indo-Aryan. 
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2. ltis interesting to compare the derivation of the English word lord. It comes 
from O E Alaford, (“lord, patron, master") which comes from older hlafweard 
(literally, “loaf guardian”). 

3. Cf. Old Persian baga vazrka “the great God” 

4. See Pokorny, Indogermanisches Etymotogisches Woerterbuch, p. 107. 

5. But bhggineya-("sister's son") occurs in AV. 


